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PAUL C. NAGEL 


Eastern Kentucky State College 


Democratic Thought And 
The Symbol Of The Union: 
Early Phases 


In 1900, Andrew McLaughlin asserted that historians of Ameri- 
can political thought must necessarily emphasize the equivocal nature 
of our federal Union.! Numerous constitutional studies since that time, 
however, pay little attention to the Union as an idea despite the idea’s 
powerful impact upon American thinking before the Civil War. The 
approaching centenary of that conflict makes an analysis of the Union’s 


function as concept, myth, and symbol appropriate. 


The idéa of Union necessarily embraces concepts of democracy 
as well as of nationalism, reaching beyond any one discipline and mak- 
ing this ideology a happy topic for American Studies. However, the 
only relevant published material pursues the Union's role in verse.? 
So meagre a scholarly harvest may be a penalty for America’s having 


1Andrew C. McLaughlin, “Social Compact and Constitutional Construction,” 
American Historical Review, V (April 1900), 489. 

2Dorothy Leeds Werner, The Idea of Union in American Verse (Philadelphia, 
1932). 
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tied the vision of Union to that organic entity, the federal Constitution. 
This identification helps explain oversimplifications both in pre-Sumter 
public thinking and in the work of historians. 


What could be more germane to the ideals of American politics 
than the symbol of the Union? Poets, orators, essayists, journalists, all 
found in this device a presence for embodying democratic concepts. 
These took such images as ships, stellar constellations, Arks of the Cove- 
nant, Stars of the West, and of course, chain figures. Yet these represen- 
tations have been missed by scholars who otherwise mourn the paucity 
of national symbols. Moreover, beyond its symbolical function in pre- 
Civil War thinking, the concept was always enmeshed with considera- 
tions of origin and consolidation, as well as other questions. Was the 
Union implicitly organic or compact? This was vital to the ubiquitous 
problem of divisions within a federal polity. Persistent debate over the 
Union's ordination and mission entailed much dispute, especially after 
disillusion had its effect. ‘These and other pre-1861 concepts of Union 
deserve elaborate analysis. But here time allows us only to note an 
early irony in Unionist ideology. 

To the late 18th century American, the Union was suupiy one 
of several means for achieving the good life. For such utilitarianism, 
organic law was the Union’s servant; so that, initially, the Constituuuon 
dwelt apart from the idea of Union as such. Filty years later, these views 
were altered. For Lincoln’s generation the Union had become an uiti- 
mate whose maintenance justified any means in a struggle involving 
supernatural absolutes. No longer disparate, the Union and the Con- 
stitution now appeared inseparable and even synonomous. While Wash- 
ington’s age resisted identifying its abstract social ultimates with the 
Union or formal law, the next generation yielded. Despite their pos- 
turings before the founding fathers, men like Webster destroyed the 
original concept of Union by making it an absolute, while embodying 
it in a Constitutional ark. Hence, assaults upon the legal instrument 
also menaced Unionist ideology. No longer one of several abstruse means 
of achieving enlightened society in America, the Union emerged as the 
end itself, the symbol of genuine democracy. 


This transformation in the concept of Union may need some 
elucidation. Comments by Washington himself are an appropriate in- 
troduction to the emergent idea of Union, as when he insisted that the 
community would eventually grasp the value of the “whole Union.” 


3Among the studies which shed light obliquely upon the subject are: Ralph 
H. Gabriel, Growth of American Democratic Thought (New York, 1956); Merle Curti, 
The Roots of American Loyalty (New York, 1946); Max Lerner, “The Constitution 
and the Court as Symbols,” Yale Law Journal (XLVI, 1937), 1290-1319; and Frank 
I. Schecther, “The Early History of the Tradition of the Constitution, 
Political Science Review (IX, 1915), 707-734. 


” 


American 
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This might take time, Washington told LaFayette in 1785, “Since Dem- 
ocratical States must always feel before they can see.” Political tardiness 
resulted, but “‘the people,” said the Mount Vernon farmer, “will be right 
at last.”**However, Washington warned that meantime America would 
remain contemptible and ridiculous in European eyes as long as the 
advantages of an improved Union went unnoticed. Later, during the 
ratification crisis, Washington observed: “The truth is men . . . cannot 
extend their ideas to the general welfare of the Union.’ This because 
they could not see the material and spiritual benefits of mutual sacri- 
fice. (XXIX, 465. See also 238) 


Since to Washington impulses of Union were means for order 
and happiness at home and respectability abroad, the resultant Union 
rested in a mystical awareness of the public good. Washington’s idea 
of Union involved essentially the public’ s knowledge of its own inter- 
dependence. This spirit was basic. There was no one inevitable organic 
form. 


The Farewell Address best embodies this synthesis of mysticism 
and pragmatism. Yet scriptural corruptions by many of W ashington’s 
apostles have given the Address a sense of Union beyond that which 
it had sought to foster. For Washington's message established Union 
primarily as an attitude of mind: 


It is of infinite moment that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your national Union to your collective 
and individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual and immoveable attachment to it; accustoming your- 
selves to think and speak of it as of the Palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity. (XXXV, 218-220) 


Any suggestion that Union could be abandoned was intolerable for 
the retiring president, and speculations whether a common government 
could encompass such a Union “were criminal.” Union was “well worth 
a fair and full experiment” (XXXV, 221-222). In fact, the draft of 
Washington's last message shows that he came close to condemning 
public doubts about Union since such misgivings had a chilling effect, 
teaching “the minds of men to consider the Union as precarious—as 

an object to which they ought not to attach their hopes and fortunes” 
(XXXV, 225-224, n. 31). As for the Constitution, Washington felt 
it simply improved the chances for the “efficacy and permanency” of 
an “intimate” Union. But this instrument of government was “sacredly 


‘fohn C, Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington (Washington, 
1931-1944; 39 vols.), Vol. 28, July 28, 1785. See also 183-184 for similar sentiments 


written to George Fairfax. 
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obligatory upon all’’ only until changed by an explicit and authentic 
act of the “Whole People” (XXXV, 224). 


Thus Washington’s Union. At one moment a sound means of 
advancing interest; at another, a “sacred band” subordinating ephemeral 
governmental forms to national intuitiveness. Actually such thoughts 
were common in the decade before the first president’s retirement, with 
Union being pictured simultaneously as a Providential tie of freedom 
and peace, and as a remarkable experiment in achieving secure wealth 
and respectability. Representative of this developing ideology were 
lines Dr. Samuel Hopkins of Connecticut wrote to condemn division. 
His poem concluded ominously: 


Ere death envades, and night’s deep curtain falls, 
Through ruin’d realms the voice of Union calls; 
Loud as the trump of heaven through darkness roars, 
On you, she calls! Attend the warning cry, 

‘Ye live united, or divided die.’5 


Hopkins’ plea was more sedately echoed by Alexander Hamilton 
in the eighth Federalist: 


If we are wise enough to preserve the Union we may for ages 
enjoy an advantage similar to that of an insulated situation. 
Europe is at a great distance from us... . But if we should 
be disunited . . . we should be in a short course of time in 
the predicament of the continental powers of Europe---our 
liberties would be a prey to the means of defending ourselves 
against the ambition and jealousy of each other.§ 


Even more practical Unionism underlay Christopher Gore’s 1791 
suggestion to Rufus King that some men be drawn to the Union by 
pecuniary ties. Otherwise, warned Gore, an event like the death of a 
president would cause the American people “‘to cease to exist as a nation” 
unless “some chain of more and stronger links than now binds the 
Union should hold us together.’”’ Gore asked: “what other chain is so 


5Samuel Kettell, ed., Specimens of American Poetry (Boston, 1829), I, 281. 
Written in 1786. 


6Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, James Madison, The Federalist (Modern 
Library Edition, New York), p. 46. 
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binding as that of involving the interests of the men of property in the 
prosperity of the government.”? 


These strains of providence and practicality entered James Wil- 
son’s lectures before Philadelphia audiences including President Wash- 
ington. After presenting Union as America’s prudent choice from 
several alternatives, Mr. Justice Wilson advocated: “A Union of hearts 
and affections, as well as a union of counsels and interests.’”’ Here would 
be the Union’s life and soul, since “to embrace the whole, requires an 
expansion of mind, of talents, and of temper.” Wilson opposed false 
moderation in Union spirit, for “by these acts, the patriotic emanations 
of the soul, which would otherwise be diffused over the whole Union, 
will be refracted and converted to a very narrow and inconsiderable part 
of it.’’8 

Also from the Supreme Court came Justice Iredell’s invocation 
that every citizen see himself as a member of a single community. Many 
Americans forgot not only that Union was essential “to preserve what 
had been with so much difficulty acquired,” but also that their “in- 
dividual interest when it comes into competition must yield to that ox 
the State,” and “that the interest of the State itself, when it stands in 
competition with that of the United States, must yield to this as a 
superior interest also, since a real and effective Union can be founded 
on no other basis.’’® 


But even as this concept of Union was launched, the federal 
structure already shuddered. Out of sectional travail came endless re- 
appraisals of Union. War in 1812 meant consideration of both the 
actual and the psychological implications of Union. Timothy Pickering, 
professional New Englander, wrote: “I would preserve the Union of the 
States if I could, but I would not be deluded by a word. To my ears 
there is no magic in the sound of Union. If the great objects of union 
are utterly abandoned .. . let the Union be severed. Such a severance 
presents no terrors for me.’!® More furor accompanied the debate over 
statehood for oe While William Pinkney predicted the Union’s 
survival since * { possesses a recuperé ative force, a redeeming energy in 
the hearts of sli people,” the Maryland Senator warned that “the Union 
is a means, not an end. By requiring greater sacrifices of domestic power, 
the end is sacrificed to the means.” 


7Charles R. King, ed., The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King (New 
York, 1900), I, 388. 30 May 1790. 

8James DeWitt Andrews, ed., The Works of James Wilson (Chicago, 1896), 
J, 357. 

9Griffith J. McRee, ed., Life and Correspondence of James Iredell (New 
York, 1857), II, 484-85. 

10Henry Adams. Documents Relating to New England Federalism 1800-1815 
(Boston, 1877), 389. To Edward Pennington, 12 July 1812. 

11Henry Wheaton, Some Account of the Life, Writings, and Speeches of Wil- 
liam Pinkney (New York, 1826), 569, 576. 
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Meantime, evolving democracy made its own impact upon Union 
sentiment. Pinkney’s age, the time of Jackson, the second Adams, and 
Channing, needed more sharply to define Union, for men were be- 
ginning to believe with William Pinkney: “You cannot recast or new 
model the Union” (pp. 584-585, 588). This change was in part an 
answer to the embarrassing tenuousness of Washington’s Union. De 
Tocqueville sensed this when he observed: “The Union is an ideal 
nation, which exists, so to speak, only in the mind, and whose limits 
and extent can only be discerned by the understanding.” The people, 
DeTocqueville contended, “had risen to some extent, above itself,” to 
embrace Union, “because it satisfied an imperious want.”!? Now, a new 
realism was speaking as when a writer for the North American Review 
praised local sentiment, arguing: “the Union, comparatively speaking, 
is the metaphysical and theoretical thing,”” while the states were the 
real, historical beings.'8 


Second generation purveyors of Unionist sentiment obviously 
felt a more tangible entity was needed. This was evident when Senator 
Daniel Webster first replied to Hayne by rejecting pragmatic Unionism 
for having reduced its ideal to “a mere question of present and tem- 
porary expediency; nothing more than a mere matter of profit and 
loss.” This philosophy, contended Webster, regarded Union only as “a 
possible means of good.’"!4 


By moving to strengthen the federal ties, said Chancellor Kent, 
Webster had destroyed many heresies and false images of the Union. 
Kent himself significantly bundled the idea of Union into America’s 
Constitution. He thanked the Webster-Hayne debate for its beneficial 
consequences. That discussion had 


Turned the attention of the public to the great doctrine of 
national rights and national union. Constitutional law 
ceased to remain wrapped up in the hearts and taught only 
by the responses of the living oracles of the law. (Webster, II, 
44. 10 March 1831) 


Now an organic Union was offered the American people. En- 
dorsing this revised concept, Webster stressed how Union’s “bond,” the 
Constitution, “states and defines its terms.” If this bond were broken, 
the irreplaceable Union would be destroyed. (Webster, II, 162. Bangor, 


12Alexis DeTocqueville, Democracy in America (New York, 1953, Phillips 
Bradley edition), I, 166, 406. 

13North American Review, XXII (April, 1826), 374-75. 

144Daniel Webster, The Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster (Boston, 
1903), V, 258-59. Hereafter cited as Webster. 
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Maine speech) Washington’s Union thereby may have been rescuea 
from abstraction, but an ominous note lurked in Webster’s insistence 
that only a presumptuous man “would venture to think he could suggest 
any new features of improvement, or in any way improve our present 
form of united government.” Even so, this new Unionism could not 
resist the mystical tradition. Webster said: 


Others may value this union of confederated States as a 
convenience, or an arrangement or a compromise of interests, 
but I desire to see an attachment to the Union existing 
among the people, not a deduction of political economy, nor 
as a result of philosophical reasoning, but cherished as a 
beautiful sentiment. I wish to see that attachment extended 

through the medium of American sympathies acting 
upon the American heart. (Webster, IV, 99, 102) 


\vother craftsman in the construction of a more concrete and 
appealing symbol was William Ellery Channing, who wrote in 1835: 
“Most men value the Union as a means; to me it is an end. Most would 
preserve it for the prosperity of which it is the instrument. I love and 
would preserve it for its own sake . . . . Language cannot easily do justice 
to our attachment to the Union. We will yield every thing to it but 
truth, honor, and liberty.”!5 Only six years earlier, Channing had been 
saying that the Union’s chief function was negative, in that the “great 
good of the Union we may express almost in a word. It preserves us 
from wasting and destroying one another.” Yet while Channing lauded 
the Union as a worthy end in itself and the Constitution as difficult to 
improve upon, he nevertheless remained ready to dissolve the system 
if slavery extension required. (Channing, 630, 894) 


Webster's friend, Justice Joseph Story, was especially inclined 
to enthrone the Constitution as symbolic embodiment of the Union, 
and thus its ‘truest security.” Putting the matter bluntly in his widely 
influential Commentaries, Story warned that if “the Union should once 
be broken up, it is impossible that a new constitution should ever be 
formed, embracing the whole territory.” Story therefore was determined 
to arouse “a profound reverence for the Constitution and the Union.” 
Yet this very intent left the idea of Union to live or die with the fate 
of an organic instrument. Consequently, as divisive issues challenged 
the efficacy of the Constitution, leaders like Jackson and Polk could 
plead the integrity of Union only by defending the Constitution; while 


15William Ellery Channing, The Works of William E. Channing D. D. 
(Boston, 1903), p. 739. 

16Joseph Story, Commentaries On the Constitution of the United States 
(Boston, 1833), I, 2; III, 158-59; III, 759. 
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such thinkers as Whittier and Calhoun were forced toward reappraisals 
of democracy which challenged the Union’s continuation. 


These ineludible difficulties brought still more drastic abridge- 
ments of the original concept of Union. Webster, in thanking for a gift 
of a carriage, proclaimed of the Constitution and the Union: “If they 
stand, they must stand together; if they fall, they must fall together. 
They are the images which present to every Amrican his surest reliance, 
and his brightest hopes.”!7 Perhaps this transformation was consummated 
when Webster descended to an exaggerated paraphrase of President 
Washington. Confiding in Annapolis citizens, Webster described how 
from the “abodes of the blessed’’ Washington cried out: “Hold on fast 
by that Constitution which is the only security for the liberty which 
cost me and my associates seven years of war, of fire, and blood” (Web- 
ster, X, 394). With this, Washington was moved from pragmatic Union- 
ism to idolatrous Constitutionalism. It was appropriate, therefore, that 
William Seward now said of the early 19th century: 


Our extraordinary political system was little more than an 
ingenious theory, not yet practically established. The union 
of the states was, as yet, only one of compact; for the political, 
social, and commercial necessities to which it was so mar- 
velously adapted, and which clustering thickly upon it, now 
render it indissoluble, had not then been broadly disclosed 
nor had the habits of acquiescence and the sentiments of 
loyalty, always slow of growth, fully repined.'8 


Bound to the Constitution, the idea of Union grew as an ulti- 
mate for many authors of essays, orations, and poems. For them, in the 
years before the Civil War, man seemed made for the Union, not Union 
for man. As Rufus Choate, Massachusetts’ legislator and orator, put it: 
“We go for the Union to the last beat of the pulse and the last drop of 
blood.” In that “endeared name,” the Union, “we must either live or 
have no life.” In Union, “we would live and we would die - - - ‘one hope, 
one lot, one life, one glory.’ ”!9 


Edward Mansfield, author of a popular political grammar, ap- 
parently forgot the complicated sentiments of men like Washington 
and Madison. Insisting that the early fathers found “the consolidation 
of our Union was the great end,” Mansfield rebuked his own generation: 
“Now, consolidation, whether of the Union, of law, or of government, 


17Webster, XVIII, 424. To W. M. Richards and Others, 21 March 1851. 
18William Seward, Works, III, 105. 30 June 1852. 


19Samuel G. Brown, ed., Works of Rufus Choate (Boston, 1862) I, 126. 17 
October 1848. 
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is the great object of fear and danger to a class of men who either think 
or assert themselves to be the purest of patriots.’’?° 


A similar view of the past colored some of William Cullen 
Bryant’s now forgotten lines. These proclaimed of the Constitutional 
convention: 


Great were the hearts, and strong the minds, 
Of those who framed, in high debate, 

The immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair broad empire, state with state. 


And ever hallowed be the hour 

When, as the auspicious task was done, 
A nation’s gift, the sword of power, 

Was given to glory’s unspoiled son. 


That noble race is gone, the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set; 
The holy links those mighty ones 
Had forged and knit, are brighter yet. 


Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall it stretch the elastic chain, 
And bind, in everlasting peace, 
State after state, a mighty train.?! 


These developments in the concept of Union lend a note of 
belatedness to Alexander H. Stephens’ oft-quoted assertion that “with 
Lincoln the Union rose to the sublimity of religious mysticism.’’2? Cer- 
tainly the idea of Union which Abraham Lincoln defended was not 
the concept of George Washington. While the latter had endorsed a 
spirit of means and mystery, Lincoln knew that despite rising national- 
ism, perpetual crisis had altered the Union’s presence. Representing the 
Union as an ultimate while speaking on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
Lincoln agreed nonetheless that “devotion to the Union rightfully in- 
clined men to yield somewhat, in points where nothing else could have 
so inclined them.’ However, he added: “I too, go for saving the Union. 
Much as I hate slavery, I would consent to the extension of it rather 


20Fdward D. Mansfield, The Political Grammar of the United States (Cin- 
cinnati, 1848), p. 203. 

21First published in John Quincy Adams, The Jubilee of the Constitution 
(New York, 1839), p. 124. 

22As approvingly quoted in Edmund Wilson, Eight Essays (New York, 1954), 
p. 197. 
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than see the Union dissolved, just as I would consent to any great evil, 
to avoid a greater one. But when I go to Union saving, I must believe, 
at least, that the means I employ has some adaptation to the end.”%3 
This hint was broadened in 1856 when Lincoln admonished the Re- 
publicans to bear in mind how “the Union must be preserved in the 
purity of its principles as well as the integrity of its territorial parts.’’?4 


By the time Lincoln was enroute to his first inauguration, he 
seemed almost sarcastic with those persons who still embraced a mystical 
Union which lived only in the hearts of men. The President-elect re- 
marked in Indianapolis that those who objected to maintaining the 
Union by coercion must prefer “‘very thin and airy’ ways of supporting 
Union. Lincoln quipped: “In their view, the Union, as a family rela- 
tion, could not be anything like a regular marriage at all, but only as 
a sort of free-love arrangement,—to be maintained on what that sect 
calls passionate attraction” (Lincoln, IV, 195). 


Placed in this context, Lincoln’s First Inaugural message as- 
sumes additional meaning. The prevailing concept now allowed a presi- 
dent to combine both majoritarianism and the Constitutional status quo 
as the essence of Union. There was little spirit reminiscent of Mount 
Vernon or Monticello in Lincoln’s insistence: 


I hold, that in contemplation of universal law, and of the 
Constitution, the Union of these States is perpetual. Per- 
petuity is implied, if not expressed, in the fundamental 
law of all national governments. It is safe to assert that no 
government proper ever had a provision in its organic law for 
its own termination. Continue to execute all the express 
provisions or our national Constitution, and the Union 
will endure forever. (Lincoln, IV, 264-265) . 


Although Lincoin acknowledged the Union to be older than 
the Constitution, he too was compelled to tie his Union to an ill-fated 
Constitutional kite, warning: “If destruction of the Union, by one, 
or by a part only of the states, be lawfully possible, the Union is less 
perfect than before the Constitution, having lost the vital element of 
perpetuity” (Lincoln, 1V,264-265) . 


Up to this point Lincoln’s Union ideal differed little from 
that of Webster, Jackson, and Choate. However, the disintegration of 
the corpus of Union by 1861 compelled the man from Illinois to 


23Roy P. Basler, ed., The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, (New Bruns- 
wick, 1953), II, 253, 270. 
24]bid., from the June 5, 1856 Alton, Illinois Weekly Courier. 
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move beyond Webster’s view. Since no organic law could be written 
to resolve all questions ever to confront the Union, a majority must 
prevail. A minority triumph meant the polity’s eventual destruction, 
since the rejection of majoritarianism could lead only to anarchy or 
despotism. Having bluntly put this final change upon the concept of 
Union, Lincoln retreated into the mysticism of his forebears to plead: 


We must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, 
it must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords 
of memory, stretching from every battlefield and _ patriot 
grave, to every living heart and hearthstone, all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union when 
again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature. (Lincoln, IV, 267-268, 271) 


Lincoln’s eloquent conclusion saluted a sense of Union woven 
from an 18th century ideal whose hope of realization had now been 
thwarted by the entente achieved in America between democracy and 
19th century reality. The age of Washington and Jefferson aspired 
to a polity where enlightened men might achieve the good life through 
a phantasmal Union which itself paradoxically symbolized the power 
of human freedom. But democratic concepts even then were moving 
towards an explicit centralism coupled with majoritarianism. 


The consequences of this transition for the idea of Union we 
have here briefly noted. The ensuing catastrophe points up the wisdom 
of an observation by Alfred North Whitehead: 


The art of free society consists first in the maintenance 
of the symbolic code; and secondly in fearlessness of revi- 
sion, to secure that the code serves those purposes which 
satisfy an enlightened reason. Those societies which cannot 
combine reverence to their symbols with freedom of revision, 
must ultimately decay either from anarchy, or from the slow 
atrophy of a life stifled by useless shadows. 


Despite the lip-service offered by the 19th century to the 
mystique of Washington’s Union, the latter was altered to fit the toils 
of organic law, leaving the idea of Union to rest uneasily with the 
Constitution. From a Union of men’s hearts for the reconcilation of 
liberty and security, the American Union had itself become a divinely 
contrived polity whose needs proved suicidal. 


25Alfred North Whitehead. Symbolism Its Meaning and Effect (New York, 
1927), p. 88. 
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Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


A Shakespeare Idol 


In America 


Shakespeare idolatry in nineteenth-century America was of such 
magnitude that it would be difficult to ex aggerate it. This idolatry has 
been held responsible for stifling native talent; and it has, in fact, be- 
come a mark of a writer’s powers that he was able to accept Shakespeare’s 
genius without imitating his style, without becoming an idolator before 
the Shakespeare idol. In understanding the idol, however, the main 
concern has been with the effects of the idolatry: the general popularity 
of Shakespeare in America, the manner in which major writers like 
Melville and Whitman were able to use Shakespeare without becoming 
imitators, and the manner in which minor writers were unable to avoid 
imitation. It is the purpose of this study to look at the idol itself, rather 
than at the effects of idol worship. It is believed that such a view may 
lead to a better understanding of the problem of the young nineteenth- 
century American writer trying to achieve self-expression in a land, 
both Hawthorne and James complained, with no established literary 
tradition of its own, and one in which the high regard for Shakespeare 
exercised a numbing influence on new writers. 


A recently discovered diary of Espy Williams! (1852-1908) , 
Southern playwright and poet, suggested such a study, for Williams’ con- 


1Williams’ diary, which he kept from January, 1874, until March, 1875, 
recently came into the possession of the Southwestern Louisiana Institute library, 
Lafayette, La., through a gift of Mrs. Phillips Endecott Osgood, daughter of the 
playwright. In addition to the diary, Mrs. Osgood also turned over to the library 
copies (some of which are the original handwritten drafts) of over thirty plays, letters, 
poetry, and addresses. Williams’ plays were produced in America and in England, 
and he was probably Louisiana’s most successful playwright of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. All quotations from the diary are from the copy held in the Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute library. Slight corrections in spellings have been made. 
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cept of Shakespeare shows the idol in one of its popular forms and re- 
veals its author as a man struggling with this idol for the right to a 
clear and private grasp of literary values. Moreover, when Williams’ 
attitude toward Shakespeare is contrasted with that of an eighteenth- 
century diarist, James Boswell, it not only becomes apparent that Wil- 
liams’ concept of Shakespeare has idolatrous qualities but it also sug- 
gests that such an idol is a product of Williams’ century and perhaps 
of his nation also. 


The use of these two for the purpose of analyzing an American 
idol of Shakespeare has much to recommend it. Although the men have 
little in common, the pasate journals of each (Williams’ diary and Bos- 
well’s London Journal, 1762 -1763) ? offer sharply contrasted views of two 
men in relatively similar positions. 


Both Boswell and Williams were young men when they kept 
their journals, each twenty-two. Both were eager for literary fame. 
Both felt themselves outside the main literary world, Boswell because 
he was a Scot in London and Williams because he was a Southerner in 
post-Civil War America. Thus each probably had more than a normal 
respect for the common opinions of the age as they were articulated by 
the established men of letters. Williams, of course, as a playwright was 
concerned with Shakespeare’s reputation not only as a literary leader 
but also as a stage writer; and many of Williams’ comments are con- 
cerned with the problems of producing plays. For the purposes of this 
study, however, beyond a few sweeping suggestions, the effects of Shake- 
speare’s reputation on the writings of the two men has been ignored. 
It is rather the purpose of this study to suggest the nature of the idol it- 
self than to analyze its effects on literature. 


Boswell and Williams, if one may accept the evidence of their 
journals, view Shakespeare in radically different ways. For Boswell, 
Shakespeare is a fine writer, but not necessarily the finest in the lan- 
guage; and his merits lie in stirring the ‘ ‘tender” emotions. Such an 
opinion Boswell thinks worth defending, at least in his journal. Bos- 
well, moreover, looks upon Shakespeare as a playwright in the process 
of being established and one whose plays are still open to new interpre- 
tations. Williams, on the other hand, acce pts the common opinion 
that Shakespeare is the supreme artist, especially in his ability to inspire 
awe. Moreover, although W illiams objects to the claims made for Shake- 
speare’s “god-like” artistry, he paradoxically demands that each pro- 
duction of a Shakespearian play be done in an “orthodox” fashion, as 
though it were the creation of a god. In general it might be said that 
Boswell “likes” Shakespeare and wishes him well and that Williams 
“worships” Shakespeare, but wishes him dethroned. This Shakespeare 


2Frederick A. Pottle, ed (New York, 1950). All quotations from the Journal 
are from this edition. 
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idol, as seen by one American, is, then, a god-like creator of literature 
exact and single- purposed in its nature, demanding a single orthodox 
approach in its presentation, and awe- inspiring in its effects. W hen 
such an idol is seen, one may easily understand both the imitations of 
Shakespeare and the frantic anti-Shakespearian protests of such wor- 
shippers as Williams. 


I 


For both Boswell and Williams, Shakespeare is a poet of great 
merit and deserving of high reputation; but what in Williams is a re- 
sentful concession is for Boswell a happy recognition. Boswell, for ex- 
ample, records a conversation in his Journal (December 25, 1762): 
GOLDSMITH: “I am afraid that we will have no good plays now. 
The taste of the audience is spoiled by the pantomime of Shakespeare. 
The wonderful changes and shiftings.” DAVIES: ‘Nay, but you will 
allow that Shakespeare had great merit?? GOLDSMIT H: “No, | know 
Shakespeare very well.” Then Boswell concludes, “Here I said noth- 
ing but thought him a most impudent puppy” (p. 106) . 


Williams, on the other hand, instead of attacking Shakespeare’s 
detractors, attacks his worshippers. On January 12, 1874, for example, 
after reading Moore’s Life of Byron, Williams concludes that there is 
too much hero-worship i in the world. “The last thing that pleases me in 
the work,” he writes of Moore’s biography, “is that it shows Byron as a 
man. Great men are not gods, but men. The world is very apt to cover 
a man’s humanity over with the mantle of his fame, and worship him in 
his greatness alone.’’ Williams earlier admits his own “hero-worship” 
of Byron, but now in consideration of hero-worship as an abstraction, he 
turns to Shakespeare and attacks it. “It is a common thing,” he writes, 
“to hear Byron & Shakespear spoken of, not as men but mythical some- 
things known by those names to whom anything was possible in their 
hire, simply because they were Byron & Shakespear. . . . They were men 
to whom all things were not possible, as, if one will study closely, their 
own works show... .” 


On January 19, 1874, however, Williams after reading Otway 
pauses to consider the matter of plotting and decides that Otway’s plots 
are “somewhat unnatural.’” Again he turns to Shakespeare, this time 
for defense of Otway whom he admires. “For that matter, however,” he 
writes both in defense of Otway and in support of the argument that 
Shakespeare could not do all things, “even Shakespear’s plots many of 
them are not only unnatural, but improbable and impossible, for in- 
stance, “The Tempest,’ ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ — “The Witches’ 
in ‘Macbeth’ and the Ghost in ‘Hamlet.’ ” Williams then concludes, 


“To be natural, probable, or possible is not always necessary in fiction, 
except that your costume must be right. Let the story be as impossible 
as you please — if you dresss it the right way, and the dress makes noth. 
ing untrue to Nature — you will pass.’ 
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On January 26, 1874, Williams saw a New Orleans production 
of Bulwer-Lytton’s Richelieu. Williams at the time was at work on a 
play based on Bulwer’s novel, Eugene Aram and thus he was already 
committed to Bulwer. “The plot itself is a grand thing,” he writes, 
“the most perfect embodiment of an historical character on the English 
stage. .. .” Again Williams turns to Shakespeare as the natural figure 
for all comparisons and calls Richelieu “above anything of Shakespear.” 
Shakespeare’s reputation, however, forces Williams, even in a private 
diary, to qualify the judgment. Bulwer is better than Shakespeare in 
this respect “for the simple reason that Shakespeare’s historical person- 
ages are not true to themselves. In other words — Richard, Macbeth, 
and Lear are founded upon traditions of these characters, and he has no 
data to which he is confirmed. Richard is historical only in the events 
which are wrought in his life as given in the play, for the man himself— 
he is Shakespear’s own creation — and no more the true Richard than 
any creation of the imagination. This is true of both Lear and Mac- 
beth — nay — even more true in their case as they were far more tradi- 
tional than Richard.” As for Hamlet, Williams writes, “I do not reckon 
Hamlet among Shakespear’s histories as no one does — simply for the 
reasons cited in the case of Richard etc. Yet Hamlet is a real person in 
history—whose Father was murdered by a brother and whose mother, a 
partner in the crime, afterwards wedded the murderer. Shakespear, 
however, has so far departed from the historical man in this instance 
as to completely destroy the reality and transform him into fiction.” 


Williams, time after time, makes such criticisms of Shakespeare 
that Boswell would have considered him in the same class with Gold- 
smith, “a most impudent puppy.” It is obvious, however, that Williams, 
unlike Goldsmith, is an orthodox Shakespeare worshipper. Others sur- 
pass Shakespeare, by Williams’ standards, only in fields, like historical 

“embodiment,” in which Shakespeare does not compete. Shakespeare's 
limitations, by Williams’ standards, like his “unnatural . . . improbable, 
and impossible” plots, are limitations so transcended by Shakespeare's 
practice that Williams uses them to justify similar “limitations” in lesser 
men like Otway. 


Boswell, in contrast, has no fault to find with Shakespeare or his 

Ligeti but Boswell’s criticism lacks the devotion of the “worshipper,” 
i lack that evidences itself by what Boswell fails to say and by the con- 
wi in which he places his comments about Shakespez ire. While Bos- 
well thinks Goldsmith an “impudent puppy” for not acknowledging 
Shakespeare's “great merit,” at the same time he does not even suggest 
that Shakespeare’s methods should be universal practice. In fact, Bos- 
well, seemingly, would agree with Goldsmith that Shakespeare’s “panto- 


3Eugene Aram, “A Play in Five Acts, Founded on Bulwer” (New Orleans, 
1874), “Printed But Not Published.” 
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mime” is having an unfortunate effect on the drama, if Goldsmith 
would agree that Shakespeare yet “had great merit.” 


Boswell, moreover, does not surround his comments on Shakes- 
peare with a tone of reverence, as does Williams. Williams, for ex- 
ample, discusses “trivial matters’ in his diary, but such discussions never 
follow comments on Shakespeare, probably on the same logic that stops 
a man from telling funny stories at a funeral. Boswell, on the other 
hand, completes a comment on Shakespeare and immediately starts on 
an unrelated matter. On April 13, 1763, for example, Boswell and 
Temple saw a performance of Macbeth, “played by Holland, who play- 
ed it but poorly and affected us little.” If Williams had seen such a 
performance and drawn such a conclusion, the next page or two of his 
diary would have given an act-by-act account of the play. Boswell, 
however, moves from what for Williams would have been the sublime 
Shakespeare to the ridiculous. “I went home with Temple,” Boswell 
writes, ‘‘and sat till near twelve, and was very happy,” presumably about 
other matters than Shakespeare. Then he relates an account of his 
meeting with “a monstrous big whore in the Strand” and of the adven- 
tures that befell him in this “low street debauchery” (pp. 240-241) . 


II 


Williams’ “idolatry,” however inverted it may at times appear, 
and Boswell’s casual acceptance of Shakespeare as a writer of merit 
cause the two men to approach the production of a Shakesperian play 
in different ways. For Boswell, Shakespeare is an excellent judge ot 
human nature and should be studied for his psychology. In the Journal 
for January 11, 1763, for example, Boswell writes of his agreement with 
Thomas Sheridan’s analysis of Garrick’s performance of King Henry 
IV because Sheridan bases his arguments on psychological analysis. 


He [Sheridan] showed to my conviction that Garrick did not 
play the great scene in the Second Part of King Henry with 
propriety. “People,” said he, “in this age know when particular 
lines . . . are well spoke; but they do not study character. 

For want of a knowledge of this, Mr. Barry acted the distress 
of Othello, the Moorish warrior whose stubborn soul was hard 
to bend and that of Castalio, the gentle lover who was all ten- 
derness [in Otway’s The Orphan], in the self-same way. Now 
Mr. Garrick in that famous scene whines most piteously when 
he ought to upbraid. Shakespeare has discovered there a most 
intimate knowledge of human nature. He shows you the King 
worn out with sickness and so weak that he faints. He has 
usurped the crown by the force of arms and was convinced 
that it must be held with spirit. He saw his son given up to 
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low debauchery. He was anxious and vexed to think of the 
anarchy that would insue at his death. Upon discovering that 
the Prince had taken the crown from his pillow, and conclud- 
ing him desirous of his death, he is fired with rage. He starts 
up. He cries, ‘Go chide him hither!’ His anger animates him 
so much that he throws aside his distemper. Nature furnishes 
all her strength for one last effort. He is for the moment re- 
newed. He is for a moment that spirited Henry the Fourth. 
He upbraids him with bitter sarcasm and bold figures. And 
then what a beautiful variety is there, when, upon young 
Harry’s contrition, he falls on his neck and melts into parental 
tenderness.” 


Boswell’s acceptance of Sheridan’s argument, “I yielded this point to 
Sheridan candidly,” suggests that for Boswell the question of Shake- 
spearian interpretation is still an open one, one that can be settled by 
an appeal to a reasonable man’s knowledge of human nature. More- 
over, although Boswell agrees, he suggests that this point of criticism 
was not one th: it required such a fervent defense. Of Sheridan’s method 
of criticism, Boswell concluded, “But he certainly talked too extrava- 
gantly.”” From Boswell’s point of view, of course, an interpretation of 
Shakespeare was only a literary opinion, not a moral conviction. 


In contrast, Williams’ criticism is a moral conviction and his 
critical statements have the ring of dogmatic pronouncements. On Jan- 
uary 28, 1874, for example, Williams saw Lawrence Barrett in Hamlet. 
Williams’ criticism of Barrett’s performance not only assumes a single 
interpretation of the play, but also a single method of making that 
interpretation. 


To-night’s performance . . . was a good one. Full of excellent 
points and yet just as full of faults. Barrett’s entrance was good 
his manner evidently copied after Booth ... . His opening 


speech, “A little more than kin, and less than kind,” was also 
well done, but his “Seems, Madam” was a failure. A perfect 
piece of mouthing. Indeed he is too much given to this com- 
mon failing among actors, and he will also rant. His first 
soliloquy was too much ranted, the following scene between 
Horatio etc., describing the Ghost’s appearance was good in 
all except the very last lines, “Would the night were come etc.’ 
These were said, first with too much levity and secondly with 
too great an effort. His first meeting with the Ghost was 
excellent; — he opened his address in a faint whisper — yet 
distinctly to be heard — (Barrett’s whispers on the stage are 
always good.) — and then paused as if to recover from the 
shock before proceeding with ‘Be thou a spirit of health etc.’ 
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He was not so good in the following interview with the 
Ghost, and his acting, more than his reading, was full of effort. 
‘His rest — rest perturbed spirit’ was well spoken, but the clos- 
ing lines of this scene — “Oh, cursed spite etc’ were a horrible 
rant. 


The second act was full of errors. The reading ‘Words — 
words — words’ was badly done, — and the last ‘words’ left off 
—a very great fault, — for this last word contains the very climax 
of the thought — also his ‘Except my life — except my life — 
except my life!’ was also said badly. The first “Except my life’ 
is a careless expression — the outburst of the moment and con- 
tains no reflection; the second, however, is more thoughtful — 
and a question, addressed to himself, — while the last — the 
answer to this question — is the depth of feeling, containing 
all of Hamlet’s feeling. When the players come in, he does 
better — until he gets to the soliloquy which closes the act. This 
as all of Barrett’s soliloquies are, was not well rendered. He 
talks too much to the audience. 


In the Third Act, he was good throughout, with the ex- 
ception of “To be or not to be.’ This was the worse read 
passage in the whole play and was absolutely horrid. He ought 
to have been hissed. In his interview with Ophelia, he was 
excellent, and it was full of little points which took. His man- 
ner of asking her where her father is, and the effect of her 
answer, together with his reply — or rather exclamation — was 
very good. The gem of this scene, however, was his last return, 
when he, cautiously, yet fervently, kisses her hand, while he 
looks so deeply into her eyes, as if seeking to give her to under- 
stand that what has just passed was all assumed behavior meant 
to deceive the King etc. His closet scene was, in the whole, the 
best of the play. It is hard to describe it; it was one of per- 
fection from the first to the last, except, perhaps, the manner 
of his starting back on the ghost’s entrance which was some- 
what unnatural, and not like any other actor I have before 
seen .... The remainder of the play is I think always a drag. 
The interest lags somewhat, and is no longer centered so deeply 
upon Hamlet... . and it is not until Hamlet appears in the 
graveyard that we feel again wrapt up in him. This scene, 
though fairly read, was not well acted . . .. His death was 
excellent .... 


Williams’ criticism throughout implies that there is a “right way” to 
perform each part of the play and that an actor may be tried at any 
point for a failure to conform to this “right way.” Moreover, the “right 
way” rests, finally, not on psychological or aesthetic criticism, but on 
a traditional way of performing the part. The few instances in which 
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Williams gives a reason why Barrett’s particular interpretation is bad 
is always backed by the argument, “not like any actor I have before 
seen” or “he did not do this the last time I saw him.” Williams seems to 
assume that there is one practice which is acceptable for Shakespeare 
and everyone who knows Shakespeare knows the one practice. The 
criticism, in fact, has much of the fundamentalist’s assumption of auth- 
ority about it; and as a fundamentalist argues for his interpretation of 
holy writ by a claim to familiarity with the text, so does Williams imply 
the “rightness” of his dogmatism by constant reminders that he has 
read his Shakespeare well. On January 28, 1874, for example, Williams 
writes in his diary, “I had long before then been conversant with the 
play [Hamlet], as 1 was a student of Shakespear quite early in life and 
had by the time I was fifteen read him through twice.”” At the same 
time, moreover, Williams does not claim respect for his opinions in 
terms of a system of poetics in an orthodox school. On January 5, 1874, 
for example, Williams writes, “Read another act in the Cenci, and 
read it carefully — as I am studying the art of criticism — not after 
Horace — nor anyone else, but after myself.” 


Williams’ criticism of Barrett’s performance apparently is not 
based on a notion of critical rules nor on an understanding of any 
“natural laws’ which Shakespeare followed, as Sheridan argues, for 
example. Rather it is based on an almost-religious assumption. Shake- 
speare, in Williams’ eyes, becomes an absolute, like God, who has re- 
vealed Himself in one particular fashion; and all true believers must 
follow the fashion. 


Williams was, however, not a dogmatic man in other affairs. 
When he wrote of other writers and of his own works, he was not 
only modest, but he recognized the validity of a variety of opinions. 
In spite of his statement that Barrett should have been hissed, for ex- 
ample, Williams was a close friend and personal admirer of the actor. 
Only in the matter of Shakespeare does Williams show intolerance, sug- 
gesting that his respect for Shakespeare is better labeled “worship” 
than respect. Worship calls for an order of service, in this instance a 
prescribed method of performing a play; and once that order has been 
established, the orthodox believer judges all things by it, seldom re- 
evaluating in large terms, as Sheridan did the performance of Henry IV 
to test the validity of the relationship between the established order of 
worship and the nature of the object being worshipped 


II] 


It is, moreover, seemingly in the nature of orthodox worship to 
look to the “idol” for the primal goodly qualities, power and awe. For 


{Williams’ only book of verse, The Dream of Art and Other Poems (New 
York, 1892), contains a poem dedicated to the acter “Lawrence Barrett.” 
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Boswell, Shakespeare is not a god, but a most human artist, especially 
in his ability to create pity and move an audience to tears. The “tender” 
emotions are, in fact, the ones that Boswell mentions in relation to 
Shakespeare in the Journal. On January 10, 1763, for example, Boswell 
attended the Drury Lane Theatre “and saw the Second Part of King 
Henry IV, where Mr. Garrick in the pathetic scene between the Old 
King and his son drew tears from my eyes” (p. 134). On Thursday, 
May 12, 1763, he again saw Garrick, this time in Lear. “I kept myself 
at a distance from all acquaintances,” he wrote, “and got into a proper 
frame. Mr. Garrick gave me the most perfect satisfaction. I was fully 
moved, and I shed abundance of tears’ (p. 257). It should be noted, 
too, that Sheridan assumes that the aim in Henry IV is to move the 
audience to sympathy for the dying king. 


Williams, on the other hand, never associates pity with Shake- 
speare. For him, Shakespeare’s greatness lies in his awesome powers, 
his ability to provoke terror, his ability to stun an audience. On Feb- 
ruary 12, 1874, Williams and his father saw Tomasso Salvini in the 
Italian actor’s first performance of Othello in New Orleans. 


Went last night with Father to see Tomasso Salvini in 
Othello. Expected not to be pleased, as the performance was 
to be in Italian, and could not understand it. Was however well 
read in the play & so could always tell what was being said 
tho’ I did not see the points in the reading. Went to be, as I 
said, disappointed — and was so — most agreeably. I never en- 
joyed anything so much. Salvini is a great — a wonderfully 
great actor, of the Edwin Forrest school, but far more elegant 
and graceful in his bearing, with less rant and a voice at once 
the softest and most powerful I ever heard. His appearance and 
his acting in the first two Acts was but fair, indeed in some 
places only passable. His speech before the Senate was with- 
out proper dignity, and a great deal too much after the man- 
ner of the mere colloquial. In the last three acts however he 
rose to a height, beyond my imagination. There were many 
points seen by those who understood the language which we 
failed to appreciate. Points in acting however he could feel. 
His manner of throwing Iago down and then when about to 
tread upon him, evidently to kill him, shrinking back as if 
horrified at the thought of what he was about to do, and then 
raising himself with the air of an injuring yet injured man, was 
sublime. 


The whole of the last scene was great. His interview with 
Desdemona was agonizing, and the way he caught her by the 
neck & half dragged — half bore her into the bed-chamber, was 
terrible — it thrilled me to the soul & I do believe had I 
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been near & free I would have forgot myself & tried to res- 
cue her. As it was I felt like crying out to her to stab him 
in the back, as she could have done with his dagger, accessible 
to her. When he returned to the audience, his acting was awful. 
No words can express it. Then his manner of throwing him- 
self on Desdemona and his hearts’ rending cry! His stabbing 
of Iago, and lastly, the most terribly real thing I ever witnessed 


on the stage, — his stabbing himself. He thrusts the dagger 
downwards into his throat and works it about. As he does so 
his whole frame — every muscle shakes — and quivers, and 


then when he falls it is with an effort of fleeting strength, and 
this is the climax of natural acting, his limbs quiver and _ his 
leg kicks. Nothing could be more harrowing and _ perfectly 
terrible than this death scene. It only needed blood to have 
been seen spurting from his throat to have caused a general 
uproar in the audience, — who would then have been positive 
that it was a real death they were witnessing. 


Although Williams does assume “natural acting” as the standard for 
his judgement, his notion of the “real’’ is obviously not the surface 
realism of the world about him. Rather it is the “reality’”” of some ab- 
solute, “the terribly real’’ as he calls it. Williams, in fact, disapproves 
of “natural acting’ in the sense that a conversational tone is judged 
to be “without proper dignity and a great deal too much after the 
manner of the mere colloquial.” It is the “perfectly terrible’ which re- 
ceives his final approval. 


IV 


These two concepts of Shakespeare, the eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish view of a superior human artist and the nineteenth-century 
American view of a superhuman creator, obviously had their effects 
upon the use made of Shakespeare’s works. Boswell’s casual and fond 
acceptance of Shakespeare led him to expect a general casual acquain- 
tanceship with the main plays, and such works as Boswell’s life of John- 
son contain allusions to these works. Williams’ attitude of resentful 
awe, however, put the Louisiana playwright in a state of rebellious sub- 


servience to Shakespeare throughout his career. 


Williams’ first commercial success as a playwright, Parrhasius, 
for example, was first written in imitation of Greek classical drama. As 
soon as the play was successful, however, Williams turned the single-act 
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classical version into two multi-act Shakespearian versions. In the last 
years of his life, Williams delivered at least two addresses indicative of 
his attitude toward Shakespeare. The first, an address on the modern 
drama,® warned against an imitation of Shakespeare by modern play- 
wrights. The second, ““The Shakespear Myth,” was a review of Wilbur 
Gleason Zeigler’s novel, Jt Was Marlowe, a romance, in Williams’ words, 
“woven around the theory that Christopher Marlowe was the real author 
of the Shakespear plays.” In this review, although Williams admitted 
that “I cannot claim to be enough of a Shakespearian student or critic 
to go into the detailed analysis which perhaps is needed to properly 
form a satisfactory judgement,” he shows his sympathies to any attack 
on the “Shakespeare idol” by concluding, “It is nevertheless a fact, and 
one which I think more apparent to-day than ever, — that there is a 
mystery surrounding these monuments of literature, known as the plays 
of William Shakespear ... .’7 


Williams’ last play, Marlowe: The Buried Name, on which he 
was still at work when he died,’ is a dramatic defense of Zeigler’s 
“theory”; and, as might be expected, it is written in imitation of “the 
plays of William Shakespear.’ To the end, the best that Williams was 
able to do was to try to change the name of the idol. He could neither 
destroy it nor deny it. 


5Parrhasius: Or, Thriftless Ambition was first published privately in New 
Orleans in 1879. During the early 1890’s Robert Mantell saw a copy of it and bought 
the stage rights from Williams. The play was produced successfully in a number of 
American cities, Philadelphia, Memphis, San Francisco, St. Louis, for examples, in 
its original single-act form; but with its success Williams made three-act and four-act 
versions and changed the single-incident plot into a double plot. 


6The Modern Drama: Its Literary and Moral Value, n. d. A typed copy 
of the address is in the Southwestern Louisiana Institute library. Although not 
dated, the address was obviously written sometime after 1906 Williams mentions 
“the late Henrik Ibsen,” who died in 1906. 


7TThis manuscript is also in the Southwestern Louisiana Institute library and 
is undated. Zeigler’s novel appeared in 1895. 


8The original handwritten copy of this play has been prepared for publica- 
tion by the SLI Press, Lafayett, La., and will appear sometime in 1959. 





Chauntecleer As Mock-Hero 
Of The “Nun’s Priest’s Tale” 
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Although the burlesque quality of Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
has concerned commentators for many years, this prevailing tone has 
not been analyzed fully in its relation to the general theme of the Tale 
and to the satirical intention of its author. The aim of this paper is to 
examine afresh Chaucer’s purpose in the poem and to demonstrate that 
Chauntecleer is the object of the poet’s satiric attention in the ambitious 
and extensive mock-heroic burlesque of the poem. 


Critical opinion of Chaucer’s purpose in the tale is divided. 
Almost every critic has recognized that Chaucer is satirizing one of the 
two principals—Chauntecleer and Pertelote—but there has been less 
agreement upon which character is being satirized. Professor J. Burke 
Severs, for example, clearly believes that Pertelote, not Chauntecleer, is 
the butt of the poem’s joke, and that Chaucer’s theme is anti-feminism.} 
He accepts at face value the Nun's Priest’s statement of theme for the 
poem, when Sir John says: 


My tale is of a cok, as ye may heere, 

That tok his conseil of his wyf, with sorwe 

To walken in the yerd upon that morwe 

That he hadde met that dreem that | yow tolde. (3252-3255) 2 


1“Chaucer’s Originality in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” SP, XLIII (Jan., 1946), 
27-30. A more recent support for the anti-feminist theme has been that of R. M. 
Lumiansky, “The Nun's Priest in The Canterbury Tales,’ PMLA, LXVIII (Sept., 
1953), 903. 

2In F. N. Robinson, ed., The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 2nd ed. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957). All citations from Chaucer 
in my text are to this edition. 
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Briefly, Professor Severs’ position is that Chauntecleer comes to grief 
because he accepts Pertelote’s interpretation that his dream is insignifi- 
cant and non-phophetic (p. 29). 


Some commentators, on the other hand, have been unable to 
accept an anti-feminist theme for the poem, since Chauntecleer obvious- 
ly believes that he has convinced Pertelote that his dream was signifi- 
cant and prophetic. As Professor H. B. Hinckley put it: “It is a little 
hard to accuse Pertelote, after the elaborate snubbing she has received, 
of bringing Chanticleer to grief by her counsels. Chanticleer walked 
in the yard because he wanted to, and especially snubbed Pertelote to 
make it clear that he was not acting on her advice.’ 


This view appears to me to be correct, as far as it goes. Although 
Chaucer’s abundant use of traditional anti-feminist materials in such 
works as the so-called marriage group would appear to give credence to 
a woman satire in the tale, the action and the ironic tone of the poem 
seem to me to show that it is neither the single nor, in my opinion, the 
central interest of the poet. A reconsideration of traditional mock- 
epic machinery in the tale and a fresh analysis of the action emphasize 
the careful attention Chaucer gave to the characterization of his mock- 
hero, Chauntecleer. It has not been sufficiently recognized that as pro- 
tagonist, Chauntecleer must receive central satiric treatment, if indeed 
the Priest’s tale is a mock-heroic burlesque intending to ridicule the 
vanity of man. 


More than one critic has seen the rather obvious mock-heroic 
tone of the tale,* but most of the commentators who have discussed this 


3Notes on Chaucer (Northampton, Mass.: The Nontuck Press, 1907), p. 145. 
Mrs. Germaine Dempster, “Dramatic Irony in Chaucer,” in Stanford University Pub- 
lications in Language and Literature, IV, no. 3 (Stanford: University Press, 1932), 313, 
agrees in the main with this theory: “The wisdom of Pertelote has very little to do 
with it.... The logical conclusion of (Chanticleer’s) argument is, of course, that he 
should be on his guard. But it happens that. in the course of his speech, his pleasure 
in exhibiting his knowledge and cleverness has developed in him a certain self-satis- 
faction that quickly brings him to self-confidence. Because he has so brilliantly demon- 
strated that he should be afraid, he is not afraid any more.” Walter Clyde Curry, 
Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences (New York: Oxford University Press, 1926), 
p- 230, and Percy V. D. Shelly, The Living Chaucer (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1940), pp. 261-262, also concur that Chauntecleer flew down for 
reasons other than Pertelote’s advice. 

4Almost every commentator has mentioned the mock-heroic tone in one 
connection or another. Indeed, as early as 1907, Hinckley reconsidered the vexed 
question of sources for the Nun’s Priest’s Tale on grounds of heroic flavor: “The 
Speculum Stultorum (of Nigellus Wireker), referred to in v. 4502, displays the mock- 
heroic vein better than any other work with which Chaucer is likely to have been 
acquainted; and I cannot but think that it directly influenced his style in the present 
tale” (p. 123). 

See also J. Leslie Hotson, “Colfox vs. Chauntecleer,” PMLA, XXXIX Dec., 
1924), 763. 
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aspect of it have observed the diffuse nature of the heroics—unfortunate- 
ly, with only general suggestion. For example, Professor Percy Van 
Dyke Shelly has written: 


the scene is set against a background of the overruling 
heavens, of Fortune, Destiny, the Fore-knowledge of God, and 
the powers of Venus, goddess of Love, whose servant Chanticleer 
is. And the story moves and has its being in an atmosphere of 
learning. It is shot through with references and allusions to 
medieval physiology and medicine, to the philosophy of dreams, 
to classical story and biblical lore, and in lighter vein, to popular 
song and romance, and even to recent uproars and riots when 
peasants swarmed in the streets of London during the Peasants’ 
Revolt. All this adds to the mock-heroic quality of the poem. 


(p. 259) 


Specifically, however, it is with the braggadocio character of the 
hero, Chauntecleer, that the poet is most concerned; to mock his hero 
Chauntecleer, Chaucer has illustrated almost every feature listed by 
Professor R. P. Bond in his study of English purlesque poetry as heroic 
“paraphernalia” which defines the mock-epic genre.5 Bond states that in 
general the “ambitious mock-heroic attempts the technique of the epic 
and allows trivial events to set in motion larger actions. The tempest 
thus brewed in the teapot is furthered by the regular paraphernalia of 
heroic writing—invocation, proposition, dedication, battle, games, haran- 
gue, celestial intervention, lamentation, description of heroes, extended 
comparison, division into cantos. . . .’’6 


Except for those instances in which Chaucer has modified the 
mock-heroic formula to fit the framework of the Tales, he has included 
every feature of the epic listed by Bond. For example, the poem is not 
divided into cantos, and the dramatic situation qualifies the invocation 
and dedication formulae at the beginnng of the poem. When called 
upon by the Host to tell a tale to make the pilgrims’ hearts glad, Sir 
John answers, emphatically, “‘Yis,”” and begins his “‘myrie’’ story im- 
mediately, addressed “unto us everichon” (2819). 


5See also Samuel Marion Tucker, Verse Satire in England Before the Ren- 
aissance (New York: Columbia University Press, 1908). Tucker calls the Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale a “delightfully humorous beast-fable” (p. 109), but he had already explained 


that “. . . the Beast-Epic of the Middle Ages, . . .if not truly parodic in its nature, 
employs the indirect satirical method, and so connects itself with the satiric allegory 
and the mock-heroic. This . . . rises at its best into the vast Roman de Renart, in 


which, with its companion pieces, is concentrated the satirical genius of its age” 
(p. 26). 

6English Burlesque Poetry; 1700-1850, Harvard Studies in English, VI (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1932‘, 12-13. 
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The Priest’s invocation comes later in the story and takes the 
form of an ironical apostrophe that he has not the excellent rhetorical 
powers of a Geotfrey of Vinsauf with which to adorn his story: 


O Gaufred, deere maister soverayn, 

That whan thy worthy Kyng Richard was slayn 
With shot, compleynedest his deeth so soore, 
Why ne hadde I now thy sentence and they loore 
The Friday for to chide, as diden ye? (3347-3351) 


But aside from the exceptions, the pattern is clear. For mock proposi- 
tion in the tale, the Nun’s Priest deliberately confuses the reader by 
presenting at least two variants of the “I sing” formula.?’ He begins 
“This wydwe, of which I telle yow my tale” (2824). Later, he changes 
and says: “My tale is of a cok, as ye may heere,/ That tok his conseil 
of his wif, with sorwe” (3252-3253) . 


The mock-heroic battle is developed in three stages. The first is 
the battle of wits between Pertelote and Chauntecleer (which ts also a 
parody of the epic debate and harangue), ostensibly won by the hero, 
finally, through flattery; the second battle is the first conflict of wits 
between Chauntecleer and the fox, including rising physical action 
when the fox catches the cock’s throat and reaching a climax in the 
boisterous epic chase; it is won by the fox, through flattery; and the 
third and last battle is the second phase of the wit-battle between the 
cock and the fox; this one is won by Chauntecleer, again through flat- 
tery. 


The contest in which Chauntecleer is caught is punctuated with 
epic lamentation and extended comparison: in the grief of the seven 
hens who cry harder than the Trojan ladies at Ilion’s fall and Priam’s 
death (3356-3357); in Pertelote’s shrill sorrow, stronger voiced than 
Hasdrubal’s wife when she threw herself into the flames of burning 
Carthage after her husband died (3362-3365); or in the lament of the 
hens, again, whose weeping was like that of the wives of Roman senators 
who died when Nero burned Rome (3369--3372). But lamentation is 
not the only quality exaggerated by epic comparison. The hideous 
noise of the chase of Daun Russell certainly exceeded that made at 
Jack Straw’s rebellion. This long passage (3375-3401) is the most rol- 
licking of the Nun’s Priest’s burlesque. Finally, the explicit comparison 
Chauntecleer makes between his dream and the dreams of great men 
of history and story should be considered as ludicrous extended compari- 
son. 


7See examples of variation of the “I sing” formula in Bond, pp. 237-453 
passim. In his summary comments upon the moral of the story, the Priest says, 
“Lo, swich it is for to be recchelees/ And necligent, and truste on flaterye” (3436- 
3437). This idea is almost made a proposition in 1. 3324 in referring to Chauntecieer’s 
crowing for the fox: “So was he ravysshed with his flaterie.” The evil consequence of 
flattery is obviously the point of the exemplum. 
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Epic games are parodied when daylight comes, as the strutting 
cock finds corn and calls to his feminine gallery. Master of all he sur- 
veys, Chauntecleer plays knightly games for love, but, like some other 
epic heroes, he is virtually without competition.’ 


Celestial intervention plays a more important role in the tone 
than in the action of the tale. A similar observation might be made of 
the spirit deus ex machina in more modern burlesques like The Rape of 
the Lock, but certainly the mocking tone is heightened in both poems 
by the addition of bizarre, vague, and shadowy machinery of motivation. 
The Priest lists many possibilities of celestial intervention, none of 
which ever materializes or affects the ultimate outcome of his narrative.9 
For example, in the modest lines discussing God's foreknowledge, 
“symple necessitee,” and “necessitee condicioneel” (3232-3250), the 
Priest is on the verge of showing that the action in the poultry yard is 
motivated by divine authority but he stops at the humorous moment, 
declaring, “I wol nat han to do of switch mateere” (3351). When 
Chauntecleer is caught, Sir John apostrophizes ruling destiny (3338- 
3346), but again switches his ground and rails at Venus for not inter- 
vening for her servant on Friday. Finally, when events are about to 
become favorable for the hero, the Priest comments that “Fortune turn- 
eth sodeynly” (3403). The Nun’s Priest has provided many occasions 
upon which the gods could have altered the course of the narrative; yet 
all members of the other realm stay placed and direct the actions, if at 
all, from afar. 


The nearest physical counterpart of gods on earth in the story 
appears to be paralleled by the “povre wydwe” (2821) and her house- 
hold. In a chain of love relationship—beast to man to heavenly host— 
it does not seem impossible that the translator of Boethius could have 
conceived man to be a sort of god in a chicken’s eyes. As higher beings. 
the poor widow and her daughters serve as ironic contrasts to the “hu- 
man” frailties of the fowls in the yard. The widow certainly satisfies 
the demands of “‘gentilesse” as explained by the loathly lady in the Wife 
of Bath’s Tale (CT, D, 1106ff). The only important action of the widow 


8The “grym leoun” roaming up and down the yard “on his toos,” “roial, 
as a prince is in his halle,” at least recalls the grim parade of royal knights before 
the joust in the “Knight’s Tale.” The Marcian warrior Emetreus is described in 
terms similar to those of the Chauntecleer description (CT, I, 2171). Chaucer’s many 
references to love-making as a game or “pleye” (e.g., CT, I, 3686 and 4198) and the 
idea of siege and contest developed in the courtly love tradition influence me to rank 
Chauntecleer’s exploits in the yard as mock-epic games, rather than to parallel this 
action with the quieter epic scenes of love like that of Andromache and Hector or 
Dido and Aeneas. 

9Dempster has noted (p. 315) that the address to Destiny, the reference to 
Fortune, and the lines on predestination “are mock-heroic and of course build no 
background at all. Their delightful humor has nothing in common with the dramatic 
irony of the tale.” 
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is joined? to the story of the cock and the hen, almost as if called upon 
in prayer by the hens, when Chauntecleer is caught: ‘This sely widwe 
and eek hir doghtres two/ Herden thise hennes crie and maken wo,/ 
And out at dores stirten they anon... .” (3375-3377). At this juncture 
the “god-humans” might be said to join the “human-chickens” in the 
chase. 


The flattery theme of the three mock battles serves to unify the 
action of the piece; unity of place is observed in the setting of scenes 
in the immediate yard (roost and grove) of the poor widow; and Chau- 
cer has apparently attempted a twelve-hour unity of time. Minor 
heroic qualities could be multiplied—the use of “magic” numbers (2866, 
2873, 3013, and 3216) and the heroic couplet verse immediately come 
to mind, but, in the main, these paraphernalia! buttress Chaucer's 
story of a “noble hero” who falls through vanity ratb~. than through the 
bad advice given him by his wife. 


There remains to be seen only the point of all this nonsense— 
the butt of the Priest’s joke; and after the description of heroes—the 
widow, Chauntecleer, Pertelote, and Daun Russell (in the dream) !?— 
it is clear that Chauntecleer, not Pertelote, is the main object of Chau- 
cer’s interest. Although the hero is given the last word in the matter of 
his dream, Pertelote rightly interprets it. Chauntecleer’s “fears and his 
dream of a frightful beast,’ Curry has commented, ‘‘are strongly indica- 
tive of maladjustment of humours in his system” (p. 222). Curry’s 
analysis of Chauntecleer’s rebuttal to his wife’s argument of diagnosis 
is pertinent: “Against Pertelote’s presentation of scientifically accurate 
facts and sound medical theory, Chauntecleer has nothing to oppose but 
his colossal conceit and a few stories gleaned from old authorities. 
assuming a lordly air of condescension—as no doubt befits a husband 
when confronted by unanswerable arguments—the cock proceeds to shift 
the basis of the discussion from fact to authority” (pp. 227-228) .18 
In reciting names of men whose “avisiouns” should be compared to his, 
Chauntecleer selects the names of saints, prophets, kings, and heroes. 
Curry asks, “Why should the cock be considered—in his own estimation— 


10Regarding the “men and women” (4578) involved in the chase, Hinckley 
states: “The tale grows as it goes. There is no longed any doubt that some of the 
pursuers are adult male human beings” (p. 154). 


11For other details see Hinckley, pp. 121-156 passim. 


12A]l accomplished in the first 84 lines, 2821-2905. 


13Except for an objection to this particular passage (see infra, pp. 10-11), 
Curry’s analysis of the debate has not been seriously questioned. Miss Pauline Aiken, 
“Vincent of Beauvais and Dame Pertelote’s Knowledge of Medicine,” Speculum, 
X (July, 1935), 281-287, contending Chaucer could have derived all his dream and 
medical lore in the works of Vincent of Beauvais, agrees in general with Curry’s 
conclusions. Both Curry (pp. 225-226) and Miss Aiken (p. 285) comment upon the 
rigorous nature of Pertelote’s prescription. 
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less worthy than these to receive an ‘avisioun’” (p. 230). Indeed, 
Chauntecleer is a true mock hero. It is by contemplating the incon- 
gruity of the cock as equal to a man of vision and prophecy that the 
main humor of the piece is derived. The cock’s conceit allows him to 
rank himself as one of the earth’s noblest—one to whom God misht 
reveal secrets in a celestial dream vision. Without this ego Chaunte- 
cleer could be no mock-hero. A chicken-hearted rooster filled with pride 
attempting to play the role of magnanimous demigod hero—such a ludi- 
crous situation is the stuff of the mock-heroic poem. 


It may be assumed that Pertelote loves her husband, and in pre- 
scribing for him, since there is no apothecary about (2948) , she genuine- 
ly wants to avoid his taking violent fever as a result of his disturbance. 
But Pertelote’s wisdom extends to an understanding of her mate; one 
can imagine awkward moments in abundance with such a husband had 
she not been “curteys,” “discreet,” “debonaire and compaignable” 
(2871-2872) .1° Consequently, she allows her husband the final word be- 
cause he flatters her. Of course, the flattery is pleasing to her, but 
Pertelote will keep her eyes open and bide a more opportune time. 
There is no reason to believe she gives over her position on dreams. 

For his part, Chauntecleer is only too happy to change the sub- 
ject to his spouse’s beauty. He had argued because he conceived a 


14The man who dreams in the inn of his friend’s murder and the man who 
dreams of the shipwreck to occur the next day are not famous or heroic figures. If 
Chaucer knew the stories from Cicero’s De Divinatione, there may be significance in 
the selection of these examples of oracular dreams to be used out of Cicero’s context. 
Cicero allows his brother Quintus to relate the stories in the first part of the work to 
illustrate how gods make their will known to men. Cicero’s main interest in De 
Divinatione, no doubt, is in the second part in which he argues (in his own person) 
against the view that he has expounded in the first part. Here he holds, like Pertelote, 
that dreams as prophecies are altogether deluding and that seeming instances of truth 
of dreams as accurate predictions are to be explained by chance or coincidence. If 
Chaucer knew both parts of the De Divinatione, his allowing Chauntecleer to make 
such an issue of continuous and scrupulous reading of the work (“Right in the next 
chapitre after this--/ I gabbe nat” (3065-3066) would have the effect of irony, since 
his use of the work shows only a sporadic reading of it: he confuses the order of the 
stories, and, more important, he attempts to prove prophetic dreams from the “straw 
man” examples set up in one part which are torn down in the last part of the work 
in the arguments against dreams as revelation. 


15Professor Shelly’s suggestion (p. 261) that the wife had “had before this 
no experience of her husband’s store of knowledge or power of argument,” appears 
unfounded to me. Pertelote was familiar with such petty matters as Chauntecleer’s 
usual attitudes in sleep, 1. 2891. 


16The unflattering Latin quotation with Chauntecleer’s peculiar translation 
need not prove a difficulty. Although Chaucer obviously is ridiculing one of the 
characters, the character one interprets to have the least knowledge will undoubtedly 
be considered the designated butt of the joke. That both Chauntecleer and Pertelote 
understood the Latin seems to me to be in keeping with their characters, as depicted 
throughout the poem. In purposely misconstruing, Chauntecleer naively continues 
his lordly underestimation of his wife’s intelligence. 
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principle of masculine superiority at stake. When no further indica- 
tion of debate is forthcoming, he is exuberant: “I am so ful of joye and 
of solas,/ That I diffye bothe sweven and dream” (3170-3171) .17 


The Nun’s Priest-commentator, however, robs the scene of its 
suspense; the latter end of joy is always woe, he says (3205). The dra- 
matic purpose is not to see which fowl’s interpretation of the dream is 
the right one. To the educated part of the medieval audience, Curry 
has shown (p. xiv), it would have been immediately perceivable which 
analysis was correct. Instead, the omniscient commentator advises the 
listener of impending disaster, doubly ironic in this case, since the 
listener probably knows that nothing should happen as a result of the 
dream. If the listener does not know—and many of the pilgrims are 
uneducated—the irony is all the more enhanced for the sophisticated 
few. To them, the Nun’s Priest gives a clue: ““This story is also trewe, 
I undertake,/ As is the book of Launcelot de Lake. . .” (3211-3212) .18 
Yet the artist hastens to supply motivation for the events which are to 
follow. Unfortunately for the reader who seeks a realistic tale on the 
literal level, but fortunately for him who delights in mock heroics, the 
Priest obliterates any possible single motive by his glutting diffusion 
and by his conscious obscuring of what must have been a relatively 
simple problem of his religion. He says the col-fox came at noon “by 
heigh ymaginacioun forncast” (3217); then in heroic apostrophe he ac- 
cuses for Chauntecleer’s downfall, first, the fox— (““O false mordrour. . .” 
[3226-3229]) ;19 second, Chauntecleer himself for flying down from the 
beams, or else the very morning when he flew down (3230-3233) ; third, 
the foreknowledge of God—he knows not if one has free will of any sort, 
or only “symple necessitee’’ (3234-3250) ; and, finally, he blames Perte- 
lote—it is the easy way out of his predicament—“My tale is of a cok, as 


17] interpret this line to point a distinction between the terms dreem and 
sweven. Curry believes (p. 197) that Chaucer’s only distinction made between the 
two terms appears in the opening passage of the House of Fame (1. 9), where Chaucer 
says he has not enough wit to know “Why this is an avisioun/ And this an revelac- 
ioun,/ Why this is drem, why that a sweven.” Although Chauntecleer appears to 
use the words interchangeably elsewhere thoughout the tale, his statement, I believe, 
makes him deliberately defy both insignificant dreams and the significant dream 
he had defended as his own, the “avisioun.” Such an interpretation strengthens the 
belief that Chauntecleer debates only from pride and masculine principle — if he 
would so willingly give over the position once it had been won. In another sense, 
however, the mock hero exhibits a comely bravery by flying down from the roost 
in the face of what he deems overwhelming fate. 

Concerning the distinction in these terms one has also to deal with Pertelote’s 
astounding statement: “Nothyng God woot, but vanitee in sweven is” (2922), which 
precedes her interpretation of dreams as indicative of the condition of the body. 

18He has already said, in an aside, that in that day and time beasts and birds 
could speak and sing (2880-2881). What better line could be suggested for showing 
the Priest’s tongue-in-cheek attitude. 

19With echoes of Chauntecleer’s off-the-subject apostrophe on murder (3050- 
3057). 
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ye may heere,/ That tok his conseil of his wyf, with sorwe” (3251-3253) . 
I believe the Nun’s Priest is indulging himself in irony when he speaks 
these lines of the mock-proposition. In keeping with the tone of the 
poem, the Priest must uphold—or appear to uphold—his hero. Chaunte- 
cleer makes it very clear that his wife’s advice is not worth taking; he 
absolutely refuses to take the medicines (3154-3156); he argues from 
example and authority for 186 lines (2970-3156) to prove his masculine 
superiority, and having proved it so well to himself, he can defy ‘‘bothe 
sweven and dreem” in his supreme vanity. 


The Nun’s Priest has savored his ironic and diffuse apostrophe 
so much, however, that he repeats the statement at the moment Chaunte 
cleer is caught by the fox: 


O destinee, that mayst nat been eschewed! 
Allas, that Chauntecleer fleigh fro the bemes! 
Allas, his wyf ne roghte nat of dremes! 


And on a Friday fil al this meschaunce (3338-3341) . 


Here the Priest has added yet another possibility to the already clutter- 
ed list of motives for the fall of Chauntecleer. Pertelote’s responsibility 
is reiterated ironically with the others. The elegiac apostrophe of the 
Priest reveals, I think, his peculiar position in the tale. As omniscient 
narrator of his mock-heroic he must defend Chauntecleer; in his ironic 
method, he must condone his hero’s every action. And the Priest’s 
hearers, if they are to appreciate the play of wit, must understand the 
sophistication, must see through the irony. If I have interpreted her 
definition correctly, Mrs. Dempster has shown the exact situation I be: 
lieve to be the case: “Irony may be derived from a logical opposition o! 
one thing which is foreseen and the reverse which happens, but alse 
from more elusive and subtle connections between elements that jar, 
though we cannot see exactly how or why” (p. 252). The educated 
member of the pilgrimage knew the dream of Chauntecleer was not 
significant and that Pertelote’s foresight was correct. When it begins 
to appear that disaster will overtake Chauntecleer regardless, the pil- 
grim might blame Fortune or Providence. But Chauntecleer’s fall con- 
tains both poetic justice and humor; the humiliation the cock receives 
in falling into the mouth of the fox is thoroughly deserved; and the 
humor involved should take away any desire a listener has to blame the 
Powers that have caused the coincidence. 


This is not to say that women are shown as superior to men as 
a theme for the poem. Pertelote is satirized gently. The Nun’s Priest’s 
statement, “I kan noon harm of no womman devyne” (3266), is surely 
interpreted correctly as being ironical. 


Yet the complete nature of Chauntecleer’s fall deserves further 
comment. Do the facts that Chauntecleer is caught by the fox, carried to 
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the woods by the throat, and there unwittingly released prove that his 
dream comes true? Severs clearly believes that they do: 


. the issue is not whether the disputants know their scienti- 
fic theory accurately, but whether Chantecler’s dream is a pro- 
phetic one, as he insists, or a non-prophetic one, as she main- 
tains. . . . the seizure of Chantecler by the fox. . . proves that in 
the debate Chantecler was right, Pertelote wrong: the cock’s 
dream of a russet beast that seized upon his body was, as he had 
maintained and his wife had denied, in truth a forecast of events 
to come (pp. 33-34). 


I cannot agree that Pertelote’s knowledge of materia medica and dreams 
is not compatible with the specific instance of Chauntecleer’s non-pro- 
phetic dream.2° Considering the abundant evidence in Chaucer’s writ- 
ings which shows his knowledge of the dream lore of his time,”! it is 
unlikely that in one of his poems a correctly interpreted dream should 
eventually be proved incorrect in fact. Chauntecleer’s dream, ironically, 
appears partly to come true, and Chauntecleer does fall—from_ proud 
hero to humiliated cock. It must be emphasized, however, that Chaunte- 
cleer dreamed (2898-2901) that as he roamed up and down within the 
yard, he saw there a beast—like a hound—who is there because he desires 
to accomplish two things: first, to make arrest upon Chauntecleer’s 
body (“... wolde han maad areest/Upon my body” [2900-2901]) and 
second, to kill Chauntecleer (‘“. . . wolde han had me deed” [2901]). 
Subsequently, because the fox flatters him, Chauntecleer is caught and 
carried to the woods, but the fact that he does not die proves that his 
self-styled prophetic dream is at most only partly fulfilled. 


Would, after all, so insignificant a thing as a bruised neck or 
dignity warrant the celestial intervention of the “avisioun”? The ex- 
amples of vision dream revelations which Chauntecleer cites are replete 
with prophecies of death. ““Oon of the gretteste auctour that men rede” 
tells of a true vision in which one man sees his murdered friend in a 
dung cart (3014-3021). In the next chapter that same author relates 
how a drowned man had been warned by a friend who saw the disaster 
in a dream (3081-3085). Of the rest who were subjects of visions the 
resulting fact was death for St. Kenelm, by murder (3110-3121); for 
Croesus, by hanging (3138-3140) ; and for Hector, in battle (3141-3150) . 


20Severs appears to be correct in saying, “That some dreams are true prophe- 
cies . . . Chanticler understands, though Pertelote seems not to be aware of it...” 
(p. 33 n.). Whether or not for purposes of emphasis, Pertelote is a complete skeptic 
of significant dreams in her debate: “Nothyng, God woot, but vanitee in sweven 


is” (2922). 


21See Robinson, p. 752, note to 11. 2922ff. 
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Chauntecleer could have related, no doubt, visions of death in con- 
nection with all his other cited characters.?2 

With the facts firmly in mind that Chauntecleer has had no 
“avisioun,” that he had only a disturbance of body humors, and that he 
will not die, is not the Priest’s mock-herioc apostrophe to Venus doubly 
satisfying? 


O Venus, that art goddesse of pleasaunce, 

Syn that thy servant was this Chauntecleer, 

And in thy servyce dide al his poweer, 

More for delit that world to multiplye, 

Why woldestow suffre him on thy day to dye? (3342-3346) 


The hero falls through flattery—the greatest delight of a proud 
nature. That the cock is allowed ultimately to best the sly fox is not 
incompatible with the heroic tone. The fox’s character is unimportant 
to the story, but Chauntecleer is very important and must not be killed. 
Chauntecleer is a veneered hero and not the stuff of martyrs—as Perte- 
lote saw in her correct dream interpretation. The Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
is not classical epic or tragedy but mock-heroic burlesque. What else 
but a happy ending—the hero’s feathers only slightly fallen—could prove 
Pertelote infallibly correct? 

The theme of vanity in literature has seldom found a more 
effective vehicle than the satirical mock-heroic genre. The employers 
of the type hold that proud natures are not instructed by sermonizing 
and remonstration, but by laughter and ridicule alone. And thus the 
Nun’s Priest in good-humored countenance strikes at worldly pride in 
his own age by deflating the puffed up Chauntecleer. For the sophisti- 
cated reader it is particularly satisfying to reflect that when Chauntecleer 
comes down from his tree—undoubtedly with a Falstaffian story of his 
escape from the fox—he will still have to take his digestives and the 
rigorous course of laxatives Pertelote prescribes, if he will avoid tertian 
fever. 


22Joseph’s dream interpretation for the butler alone is not a prophecy of 
death (Gen. 40: 1ff). 
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Manderley Revisited 


I well remember the first time I read Daphne Du Maurier’s 
Rebecca. 1 was twelve, and I thought it was the most “romantic” novel 
I had ever read. And surely all the elements of a Gothic romance were 
there transported to the twentieth century: the broodingly handsome 
hero, glamorously and mysteriously haunted by past sorrow; his 
girlish young bride who loves him so desperately and yet cannot 
seem to break through the wall of the mysterious past which almost 
imprisons him; the malevolent housekeeper, Mrs. Danvers, who darkly 
presides over Manderley like one of the Devil’s own angels; and Man- 
derley itself, as romantically haunted a house as ever appeared in English 
fiction. And, finally, there is the almost palpable presence of Rebecca, 
the hero’s beautiful first wife, dead only a year, who is the novel’s 
“ghost,” haunting nearly every scene in it. 


For some years I have been somewhat hesitant to acknowledge 
my liking for Rebecca in “‘literary” circles, where Miss Du Maurier is 
often condescendingly looked on as a writer of “‘slick” trade fiction 
which sells briskly. And yet on re-reading the novel recently, I felt that 
my original judgement about Rebecca’s importance as a twentieth cen- 
tury Gothic romance was essentially a sound one. And I propose to 
vindicate it here. 

It seems to me that Rebecca may well be considered as a study 
in what it means to be haunted and the price one must pay to “lay” 
his private fiend. The hero, Maximilian de Winter, is the chief of the 
haunted. When we first see him, through the heroine’s eyes, at Monte 
Carlo, he seems medieval and mysterious. 


He belonged to a walled city of the fifteenth century, a city 
of narrow, cobbled streets, and thin spires, where the inhabi- 
tants wore pointed shoes and worsted hose. His face was ar- 
resting, sensitive, medieval in some strange inexplicable way, 
and I was reminded of a portrait seen in a gallery I had for- 
gotten where, of a certain Gentleman Unknown. Could one 
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but rob him of his English tweeds, and put him in black, with 
lace at his throat and wrists, he would stare down at us in our 
new world from a long distant past—a past where men walked 
cloaked at night, and stood in the shadow of old doorways, 
a past of narrow stairways and dim dungeons, a past of whispers 
in the dark, of shimmering rapier blades, of silent, exquisite 
courtesy. 


And we learn that he is the owner of Manderley, the grandly and 
somewhat wildly beautiful mansion in the West Country of England, 
and that he has recently lost his beautiful and gifted wife, whom he 
must have loved passionately. 


The heroine, a painfully shy young Englishwoman employed as a 
companion by the vulgar American, Mrs. Van Hopper, needs no further 
incentive to fall in love with him. But all possible resemblance to the 
Cinderella story ends with Maxim’s sudden and almost off-hand pro- 
posal of marriage. For they do not retire into the Arcadian precincts 
of Manderley to live happily ever after. Instead, the central action of 
the story is almost a duel of angels (that is, Rebecca and the second 
Mrs. deWinter, whose name is mysteriouly never revealed) for Maxim’s 
life and, finally, his very soul. It is a conflict between a past which 
threatens to destroy the present and a present which tries to blot out 
the past. And it is a measure of Miss Du Maurier’s skill that she manages 
to resolve the conflict in a realistic and dramatically satisfactory way; 
indeed, the “design” of the novel seems almost perfect. 


The heroine-narrator, of course, is the light angel, loving Maxim 
almost doggedly (she even compares herself to his spaniel Jasper), 
painfully aware of her shortcomings as mistress of a great English 
country house, and always conscious that everyone, Maxim included, 
is comparing her to Rebecca. On her “side” are Frank Crawley, the faith- 
ful bachelor estate agent, and Beatrice Lacy, Maxim’s outspoken 
“tweedy” sister. 


The dark angel is Rebecca herself. And of course there is the 
lesser but more palpable fiend, Mrs. Danvers, who adored Rebecca in 
life and now seems to act as her agent on this side of the grave. In the 
book’s ‘“‘climax,”” which occurs just past its center, the boat in which 
Rebecca was drowned is discovered; and Maxim confesses to his second 
wife that Rebecca was not drowned at all. He shot her, put her body in 
the boat (ironically named “Je Reviens’’), and sank the boat in the 
harbor, trying to simulate an accident. The body he afterwards identi- 
fied as hers was that of an unknown woman. 

But perhaps the supreme “‘revelation” of his mysterious past is 
his confession that he never loved Rebecca. 
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He whipped round and looked at me as I sat there huddled 
on the floor. “You thought I loved Rebecca?” he said. “You 
thought I killed her, loving her? I hated her, I tell you, our 
marriage was a farce from the very first. She was vicious, 
damnable, rotten through and through. We never loved each 
other, never had one moment of happiness together. Rebecca 
was incapable of love, of tenderness, of decency. She was not 
even normal.” 


I sat on the floor, clasping my knees, staring at him. “She 
was clever of course,” he said. “Damnably clever. No one would 
guess meeting her that she was not the kindest, most generous, 
most gifted person in the world. She knew exactly what to say 
to different people, how to match her mood to theirs. Had she 
met you, she would have walked off into the garden with you, 
arm-in-arm, calling to Jasper, chatting about flowers, music, 
painting, whatever she knew to be your particular hobby; and 
you would have been taken in, like the rest. You would have 
sat at her feet and worshipped her.” 


Maxim had found her out at once after their marriage. At 
Monte Carlo, where they spent their honeymoon, she brazenly and 
triumphantly told him about her past, apparently one of elegant yet 
rather indiscriminate debauchery. He could have killed her then, he 
says; but something held him back—pride of family and place _per- 
haps. And thereupon he and Rebecca struck a hellish bargain. She 
would run his house and turn it into a fabulous showplace; she would 
appear to all the world as the perfect wife. But her life would still be 
her own. 


And it is in this agonizing confession, as he paces up and 
down in the library at Manderley, that Maxim reveals what may be his 
own supreme sin, the thing that forced him into complicity with Re- 
hecca’s diabolical scheme. 


“She knew I would sacrifice pride, honour, personal feel- 
ing, every damned quality on earth, rather than stand before 
our little world after a week of marriage and have them know 
the things about her that she had told me then. She knew 
I would never stand in a divorce court and give her away, have 
fingers pointing at us, mud flung at us in the newspapers, all 
the people who belong down here whispering when my name 
was mentioned, all the trippers from Kerrith trooping to the 
lodge gates, peering into the grounds and saying, “That's 
where he lives in there. That’s Manderley. That’s the place 
that belongs to the chap who had that divorce case we read 
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about. Do you remember what the judge said about his 
WE. wees Kw se ken Bethel eee eee elineh andar 
“f thought about Manderley too much,” he said. “I put 
Manderley first, before anything else. And it does not prosper, 
that sort of love. They don’t preach about it in the churches. 
Christ said nothing about stones and bricks, and walls, the 
love that a man can bear for his plot of earth, his soil, his 
little kingdom. It does not come into the Christian creed.” 


But Rebecca did not always stick to her side of the bargain. 
When she grew tired of her libertine friends in London, she started 
in to make conquests nearer home: the faithful Frank and Beatrice’s 
husband, Giles. And then there was always her ‘“‘blackguard” cousin, 
Jack Favell. It was, finally, when she insinuated to Maxim that she 
was going to bear Favell’s child that he killed her. And now, Maxim 
says, Rebecca has won, just as she always did. Their own chance for 
happiness is gone. 


“Her shadow between us all the time,” he said. “Her 
damned shadow keeping us from one another. How could I 
hold you like this, my darling, my little love, with the fear 
always in my heart that this would happen? I remembered 
her eyes as she looked at me before she died. I remembered 
that slow treacherous smile. She knew this would happen even 
then. She knew she would win in the end.” 


It is a defect in the otherwise excellent screenplay written by 
Robert E. Sherwood and Joan Harrison for the memorable film ver- 
sion of Rebecca that Maxim does not actually kill his first wife. In- 
stead, she falls and strikes her head on a piece of ship’s tackle after 
she has taunted him with her impending motherhood. In the screen- 
play Maxim is panic-stricken, fearing that no one will accept what 
really happened as the truth, and contrives the sailing accident ac- 
cordingly. Doubtless the adapters were influenced to make this change 
by the restrictive Production Code of the day (1940); there mur- 
derers had to pay to the uttermost farthing. But in the novel Maxim is 
a murderer—and an unrepentant one. It is only what the knowledge 
of the inexorable and inescapable past has done to his young wife 
that he regrets. 


“I only mind for you,” he said, “I don’t regret anything 
else. If it had to come all over again I should not do any- 
thing different. I’m glad I killed Rebecca, I shall never have 
any remorse for that, never, never. But you. I can’t forget 
what it has done to you. I was looking at you, thinking of 
nothing else all through lunch. It’s gone forever, that funny, 
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young, lost look that I loved. It won’t come back again. I 
killed that too, when I told you about Rebecca. It’s gone, in 
twenty-four hours. You are so much older. 7 


And, surely, our inevitable demand for “poetic justice” would 
not force Maxim to go to the scaffold. If ever woman deserved killing, 
Rebecca did. Maxim’s real sin, as he himself knows, has been in loving, 
not a woman, but a private world more than honor. And _ therefore 
it is the destruction of Manderley in the final conflagration (apparent- 
ly set off by Mrs. Danvers at the instigation of the vengeful Favell) 
which is the novel's “catastrophe.” Here again Miss Du Maurier proves 
herself a masterly “plotter.” And it is this catastrophe which finally 
“gets” Maxim, as we learn from the first two chapters, where he and 
his second wife are pictured wandering restlessly back and forth across 
Europe, trying to “live out” the past which has finally caught up with 
them and knowing that they can never go back, that Manderley is no 
more. It is this knowledge, coupled with his young wife's “lost” in- 
nocence, that constitutes Maxim’s ultimate and dramatically appropriate 
retribution. 


In the novel Maxim is officially absolved of suspicion by a 
startling and thoroughly acceptable denouement. When it is revealed at 
the coroner’s inquest that Rebecca’s boat had been deliberately scuttled, 
and the jury brings in a verdict of suicide, the jealous and canny Favell 
»rivately accuses Maxim of her murder and characteristically tries to 
blackmail him. Rebecca could not have committed suicide, he insists; 
the day of her death she wrote him she had something very important 
to tell him. Maxim and his wife privately assume that the news was 
about her pregnancy, which, if it came to light, would provide the 
“motive” for Maxim’s killing her. In an effort to reconstruct Rebecca's 
last day, most of which she spent in London, Maxim and Colonel 
Julyan, the magistrate, find, from her engagement book, that she visit- 
ed a Dr. Baker on that day. And Maxim, his wife, Colonel Julyan, 
and Favell all drive up to London to see him, Maxim fearing the con- 
sequences but determined not to compromise his integrity further by 
submitting to blackmail. 


And then comes the “twist” in the plot. From Dr. Baker they 
learn that Rebecca was suffering from cancer and had only a few months 
to live. Both the law, as represented by the sympathetic Colonel Julyan, 
and Favell have to be satisfied with what appears to be a substantial 
motive for suicide. And perhaps Rebecca really wanted Maxim to kill 
her, he tells his wife later on. The only thing she had ever been known 
to fear was getting old and being ill. 


“I believe,” said Maxim, “that Rebecca lied to me on 
purpose. The last supreme bluff. She wanted me to kill her. 
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She foresaw the whole thing. That’s why she laughed. That’s 
why she stood there laughing when she died.” 


It was her last joke, he says; but maybe she has still won, he says, with 
some foreboding, as if he faintly discerned the flaming Manderley 


But perhaps it is not so much Rebecca who has won; rather 
it is the inexorable past and the total reality which Maxim has tried 
to shut out ever since he became an unwilling partner in crime with 
his vicious first wife. And though he may suffer always from painful 
memories, his existence, even as an unapprehended murderer, is, 
paradoxically, no longer grounded in lie as its raison d’etre. Now he 
can no longer retreat from the sordid world into the private Arcadia 
of M: inderley as he used to; he must really face the complex music that 
is life. Now he and his second wife share life as it really is, and this 
is their real and final happiness, as she tells us in the second chapter, 
before the “‘flash-back’’ which is the substance of the novel. 


The devil does not ride us any more. We have come 
through our crisis, not unscathed of course. His premonition 
of disaster was correct from the beginning; and like a ranting 
actress in an indifferent play, I might say that we have paid 
for freedom. But I have had enough melodrama in this life, 
and would willingly give my five senses if they could ensure 
us Our present peace and security. Happiness is not a possession 
to be prized, it is a quality of thought, a state of mind. Of 
course we have our moments of depression; but there are other 
moments too, when time, unmeasured by the clock, runs on 
into eternity and, catching his smile, I know we are together, 
we march in unison, no clash of thought or of opinion makes 
a barrier between us. 

We have no secrets now from one another. All things 
are shared. 


This is finally, then, a story about what it really means to exercise a 
demon. 


Miss Du Maurier’s prose is often luxuriant but rarely lush, and 
she has a fine and sensitive ear for prose harmonies. Such qualities, 
often looked at askance today, seem altogether appropriate in this truly 
“haunted” romance. For this is a novel in which both fiends and angels 
exist and good and evil are very real. And perhaps therein lies its 
“romanticism” and, pejoratively, its alleged “slickness.” But, like many 
stories in which fiends and angels take part, we may here discern 
glimpses of a reality which our de-mythologized world ignores at its 
peril. And who shall say, finally, that in the horns of Elfland there is 
not a welcome music for ears long satisfied with the electronic caco- 
phonies of Babylon? 
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Post-War V igor And Industry 
In The Alabama Black Belt 


From 1875 to 1900 the South was dominated by the Confederate 
element. Confederate veterans were given the highest and most in- 
fluential offices and were shown every manner of regard by the people. 
During this period the South was “licking its wounds,” so to speak, for 
the bitterness of war and Reconstruction was still strongly upon it. 
Although the white people were once more in political power, Negroes 
still voted, and the fear of Negro or Republican control was ever pre- 
sent. Hatred of the North was strong, and pride and devotion to the 
Confederate cause became more cherished as the years passed. Con- 
federate monuments were placed in the courtyard or square of almost 
every Southern town. But the nostalgic regard for ante-bellum life 
was accentuated by the poverty and the drabness of contemporary ex- 
istence. 


The Spanish-American War seemed to close the epoch which 
was dominated by the thought and the memories of the Civil War and 
evidently had much to do with reuniting the spirits of the North and 
the South. The flag of the United States, it was said, was first publicly 
unfurled after the Civil War in Greensboro, Alabama, on the occasion 
of Dewey's capture of Manila Bay.! The period 1900-1910 may be char- 
acterized as one of southern provincialism within the framework of 
the nation. 


1H. F. Cleland, “The Black Belt of Alabama” in Geographical Review, X 
December 8, 1910, June 7, 1912, December 14, 1916. 
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In that section of Alabama called the Black Belt, a region of 
ten counties west of Montgomery, genuine Americanization was slow 
to come. In the Black Belt, as in similar rural sections of the South, 
the attitudes of the people were predominantly conservative and reg- 
ional. The forces which finally impelled the Black Belt to broader 
thinking and a progressive spirit were these: the boll weevil, which 
forced farmers to cultivate a variety of crops and to use new methods 
of farming; better roads, which made travel and communication easier; 
and World War I, with its nation-wide patriotic fervor. 


After 1900 a new spirit of energy and pride seemed to come 
ver some of the sleepy Black Belt towns. Marion was reputed to be 
“putting on city airs,” when a representative of the Canebrake Herald 
(January 28, 1903) found it “agog with talk of improvements to be 
made in the near future.”” Among them were a street railway, an oil 
mill, and new gravel streets. The formation of a civic club in 1903 
was taken to indicate that Marion was “waking from its Rip Van 
Winkle sleep of non-action.” It was felt (C.H., April 9, 1903) that the 
banks of Uniontown had been more alert than those of Marion in 
making loans for agricultural and business enterprises. Before 1912 the 
Boosters’ Club was an important factor in the business life of most of 
the Black Belt towns. 


Much of the business district of Livingston was rebuilt after a 
destructive fire of 19017, and Union Springs was on a residence build- 
ing boom in the spring of 1903.3 Even Hayneville in 1906 was ‘“‘grow- 
ing rapidly’’ with a cotton mill, a new $30,000 addition to the court- 
house, a new railroad branch line out of Montgomery, and a First 
National Bank “doing a flourishing business.”** Demopolis was especial- 
ly alert with its Commercial and Industrial Association in 1906 and its 
Ladies Worth While Club in 1908.5 


The village of Thomaston in Marengo County was the scene 
of a speculative real estate boom in 1909, when streets were named 
in the metropolitan manner, town lots and small farms were offered for 
sale, and the town was sloganized (Post, Sept., 1909) as “the New Edu- 
cational Center.” The town of Geiger in Sumter County also enjoyed 
a real estate boom about the same time, largely the result of the visionary 
schemes of Geiger Pinson. The bubble burst with as much vim as it 


20ur Southern Home, November 5, 1902. 
3Montgomery Advertiser, May 3, 1903. 
4Hayneville Citizen-Examiner, March 8, 1906. On visiting Hayneville in the summer 
of 1945, the author found no bank, no cotton mill, no railroad, a dilapidated, ill-kept 
courthouse, three or four general stores, a few county offices in a frame building, a 
new brick consolidated school, and a few residences, The town presented an appearance 
of leisureliness, disrepair, and near desertion. 

5Demoplis Times, August 16, 1906, March 12, 1908. 
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had arisen, leaving Geiger, except for the Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Northern Railroad to Mobile, an isolated village in the mud of north 
Sumter County.® 


Union Springs (Herald, Dec. 18, 1909) boasted of “the peace 
and good order of the city,” and the rarity of drunkenness, disorder, and 
crime. Not a boom town, it enjoyed a “steady growth” as a distribut- 
ing point for southeast Alabama. In 1912 (Herald, Sept. 18) it boasted 
of many new buildings including a new $10,000 library, a new brick 
garage, a new brick building for use of the moving picture show, and 
several nice dwelling houses. Union Springs and Uniontown got “up- 
to-date” sewerage systems in 1911-12.7 Commercial clubs, civic leagues, 
and the booster spirit were blossoming by 1920.8 


The Commercial and Industrial Association of Montgomery 
was formed in February, 1890, patterned after a similar organization 
of Louisville, Kentucky. Its purpose was to promote new industry and 
to gather and dispense information about the city’s resources and its 
“preeminence over any other portion of the state.” From this time on 
the spirit of the New South prevailed, and every opportunity was uti- 
lized to promote the material interests of the city.2 The organization be- 
came especially active in 1902, when, according to the Mongtomery Ad- 
vertiser (Nov. 19) it raised subscriptions to secure a stove foundry in 
Montgomery. 


Mayor Thomas H. Carr’s Annual Message in 1904 was quite 
optimistic. He felt that the fiscal year 1903-1904 had been “one of the 
most prosperous years’ of Montgomery’s history. Both the business in- 
terests and the finances of the municipal government through in- 
creased tax collections reflected the “generally prosperous conditions 
prevailing throughout the city.’”” New businesses, new industries, and 
new homes were being erected, and improvements were made in the 
street railways (Montgomery, 1904, pp. 5, 6). Montgomery real estate was 
quite active in 1905. The “100,000 Montgomery 1910” buttons sold at 
twenty-five cents each, and the 10,000 booklets about Montgomery were 
all part of the new spirit.!° By 1909 four different organizations had as 
their aim a bigger and better Montgomery (Journal, Mar. 3, 1909). The 


6Gainesville Times, February 3, 17, 24, 1910; Geiger Times, June 30, April 7, 
December 8, 1901, une 27, 1912, December 14, 1916. 

7Canebrake Herald, May 5, 1911; Union Springs Herald, September 18, 1912. 

8Union Springs Herald, April 18, 1917, February 9, 1922; Demopolis Times, 
June 5, 1919; Sumter County Journal, March 4, 25, 1921; Greensboro W atchman, Mar- 
ch 2, 1922. 

9Commercial and Industrial Association of Montgomery, Alabama, Minutes, 
1890-1895 (State Department of Archives), p. 1; March 27, 1890, p. 13; January 13, 
1891, p. 52. 

10Commercial and Industrial Association of Montgomery, Alabama, Minutes, 
February 11, 1905-October 30, 1907 (State Department of Archives), May 10, 1906, p. 61. 
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new Business Men’s League was organized in 1910 amid rousing speeches 
and enthusiastic whoops.1! 


Montgomery enjoyed civic advantages which the small towns 
lacked. Her business streets by 1898 were paved with granite block 
pavement, business and residence streets with vitrified brick pavement, 
and residence streets and those leading to country roads with three miles 
of gravel pavement. The city boasted a “magnificent system of sanitary 
sewers, unexcelled in this country,” and a system of storm water sewers 
(Journal, Aug. 31, 1898). Advantages offered as early as 1887 included 
gas, electric lights, a complete system of water works and fire protec- 
tion, streetcars, theaters, fine hotels, public parks, and a low death rate 
(Advertiser, July 5, 1887). 


The spirit of the New South was manifest in Alabama after 1880. 
The rapid growth of Birmingham and the mineral region was inspir- 
ing to all parts of the state, and Black Belt towns shared the aspirations 
of the piedmont toward industrialization. Birmingham, settled in 1871, 
had become a sizable town by 1880 and a small city by 1899, when the 
first commercial steel of the South was produced there (Union Springs 
Herald, Dec. 6, 1899). Many people left the Black Belt to seek their 
fortunes in the piedmont and mineral region, but those who stayed in 
the Black Belt entertained the hope that their own section might in 
some way share in the prosperity of north Alabama (Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, Dec. 11, 1880; Apr. 6, 1890.) Every town felt the need of a 
factory, although the towns of the prairie were likely to be less en- 
thusiastic about having a mill population in their midst than were the 
upstart towns of the sandy lands.!* Low tax rates and tax exemption 
were frequently offered to attract industry.'% 


By 1910 several of the small towns had acquired two or three 
industries each. Union Springs in 1896 had (Herald, May 13) the 
Union Springs Cotton Mill, the Union Springs Spoke and Handle Fac- 
tory, the Home Oil Mills, the Alabama Cotton Oil Company, the Union 
Springs Canning Factory, two large gristmills (a water and a 
steam one), a cotton gin, and the Culverhouse Nurseries. Demopolis in 
1910 (Times, Oct. 13) had two large sawmills, two planing mills, a 
wagon factory, a stave factory, a spoke and fellow factory, the Alabama 
Portland Cement Company, three cotton gins, a compress, and three 
cotton warehouses.!* The industries of Demopolis, like those of many 


11Montgomery Advertiser, April 6, 1910; Business Men’s League of Mont- 
gomery, List of Officers and Standing Committees for Year, 1911 (Montgomery, 1911), 

12Monigomery Advertiser, October 2, 1890; Marion Standard, August 23, 1893; 
Alabama Beacon, April 29, 1910; York News, June 5, 1888. 

13Union Springs Herald, December 18, 1909; Montgomery Journal, August 31, 
1898; Selma Times, December 24, 1910. 

14Naming of industries is done here because of a common impression that 
the Black Belt contained very little industry. 
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Alabama towns, were of two general types—those associated with cotton 
and those associated with timber. Demopolis (Dispatch, Nov. 15, 1899) 
engaged in the production, storage, ginning, and the compressing of 
cotton. 


Uniontown in 1900 had three large ginneries, two cotton ware- 
houses, and a cotton oil mill, and acquired a cotton textile mill soon 
after (Canebrake Herald, Feb. 14, 1900). York and Fort Deposit were 
progressive towns of the New South that developed small industries and 
active populations. There were scattered industries in other towns of 
the region, but in general Black Belt towns, either through laziness, 
preference, or inability, were less successful in gaining industries than 
were towns of the piedmont or the sandy country.!5 Montgomery and 
Selma grew and their industry expanded, but they were known less as 
industrial cities than as the state capital, as “nice places to live,” and 
as commercial centers. 


The boll weevil considerably undermined the wholesale busi- 
ness, but the World War stimulated it. Demand for fancy groceries, 
such as California fruits and vegetables, was stimulated. Diversification, 
resulting from the boll weevil and the “Live at Home’ campaign of 
World War days, destroyed much of the trade in staples, grain, and 
feeds, but opened the doors to fancy groceries such as California vege- 
tables, which were not raised at home. A change also occurred in the 
method of handling credit. By World War days the traditional system 
of annual settlements had given way somewhat to weekly or monthly 
payments Montgomery Advertiser, Oct. 22, 1919; Jan. 1, 1918). 


After the era of conflict represented not only by the Civil War 
but also by the Reconstruction period, a pall of lethargy settled over the 
Black Belt. Such a period of quiescence was apparently necessary to the 
healing process. Complete recovery to the point of enthusiastic promo- 
tional activity did not come until after 1900. 


15By 1930 the piedmont industrial areas of Alabama had far surpassed in 
population and wealth the historic Black Belt center of political, social, and economic 
life. H. M. Bond, Negro Education in Alabama (Washington, D. C., 1939), p. 239. 
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The Fugitives: A Critical Account, by John M. Bradbury. 300 pp. $5.00 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. 


Literary criticism, as Allen Tate has remarked, is like the king- 
dom of God on earth, ever impossible of achievement, yet continually 
necessary as a goal. The great critics—those men whose powerful in- 
sights illumine a whole body of literature—approach the goal so closely 
that they establish their own validity. But what of the minor critic? 
How much can he essay? And further, what discipline supports him 
when, instead of limiting himself to an examination of already estab- 
lished authors, he takes as his purpose the presentation, interpretation, 
and evaluation of a writer whose position in literary history has not yet 
been decided? 


John Bradbury’s book The Fugitives: A Critical Account poses 
an even more difficult extension of the question: What attitude is 
proper to a critic when he presents the first full-length account of not 
one writer but a group? It is not so much a question of license as of 
responsibility. Does he not have the responsibility of making clear the 
way in which the several writers may be approached as a group? The 
Fugitives, about whom Mr. Bri idbury is writing, were a peculiar body 
of poets, united by association rather than by program, by historical 
background rather than by theory. Of course, the Fugitives became one 
of the most important “schools” of poets in American literature; but 
for them, certainly, existence preceded essence. Thus, if the critic at- 
tempts to assess their contributions as a group, he should find it neces- 
sarily a matter of great weight to understand not only the cultural myth 
which they shared but the joint insight which they developed. 


In his volume Mr. Bradbury considers the Vanderbilt writers 
as all members of one group—the Fugitives. This designation may be a 
just one in its symbolic aspect; nevertheless, its use requires some ignor- 
ing of fact. The Fugitives derived their name from the magazine they 
published—The Fugititve—from 1922 to 1926. Sixteen poets, among them 
John Crowe Ransom, Donald Davidson, Allen Tate, and Robert Penn 
Warren, met regularly during this period, their interest exclusively 
literary. The Agrarian movement, with these same four men as its 
nucleus, a bit later was concerned primarily with extraliterary matters, 
specifically those of cultural significance. Cleanth Brooks was a member 
of neither group; yet Mr. Bradbury considers him a “Fugitive” and 
allots him more space than he gives to Donald ‘Davidson, one of the 
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shaping forces in both movements and a serious poet and critic. Mr. 
Bradbury has the right, one supposes, to make a decision of this sort; 
yet it indicates something less than complete submersion in his material. 
It indicates in fact a pre-judgement about the Fugitive characteristics 
and argues less careful pondering of the group’s actual existence than 
would seem_ responsible. 


One would not wish by any means to deny that there is a Fugi- 
tive “essence.” There are indeed qualities held in common by such men 
as Ransom, Tate, Davidson, and Warren which justify the critic’s—not 
merely the historian’s—placing them together in one volume. But these 
qualities lie under the varied surfaces of their writing; and a discern- 
ment of them would require of a critic an apprehension of the encounter 
with reality about which these men were writing. Preferably, he should 
adopt temporarily each point of view held by his several subjec ts. Any 
attempt to discount certain of the poets’ angles of vision, to consider 
them compulsive, blind, or insincere—as Mr. Bradbury seems at times 
to do—is to invalidate the use of the only means the critic has for view- 
ing that ontological experience which bound the Fugitives together 
for a while in a shared vision. 


Mr. Bradbury obviously believes the Fugitives possessed the uni- 
ty of a school. His procedure, however, is to treat separately not only 
each writer he considers important, but also each aspect of each writer, 
so that there are chapters, for instance, on “Apprentice Tate,” “Tate's 
Fiction,” ““Tate As Poet,” and “Tate As Critic.’”’ Such a method has led 
to a kind of running commentary, brilliant and many times enlighten- 
ing; but it seems never quite to pull the group together. The chief 
Fugitive traits in each of the writers are merely implied and never 
really isolated and explored. That is, Mr. Bradbury misinterprets these 
authors individually on such points as their attitudes toward the South, 
toward reason, and toward what he calls “set philosophical patterns” 
because he has not, apparently, apprehended what happened to them 
as a group. 


A more serious matter is Mr. Bradbury’s tendency to patronize 
the men about whom he writes, particularly Tate and Davidson. This 
tendency manifests itself chiefly in a bias against the religious and the 
traditional, so that he must keep referring to the one interest as “dog- 
matic” and to the other as “romantic.” Such statements as ““Tate can- 
not abandon his attachment to codes and authority” (p. 114), and 
“Davidson . . . remains romantically committed to the ‘myth’ of the 
ante bellum South as a nearly perfected society willfully destroyed by 
power-hungry, abstraction-centered intellectuals” (p. 265) are not only 
ill-natured in their overtones but actually irrelevant for critical pur: 
poses. Tate is much mishandled by Mr. Bradbury as a result of this 
basic lack of sympathy, but Davidson is hardly handled at all. Mr. 
Bradbury does not seriously consider Davidson’s criticism, an important 
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body of work, and takes up Davidson's poetry with unfriendliness and 
distaste. 


Part of this seeming il] nature comes from Mr. Bradbury's ap- 
parent conviction that he is required, by the canons of fair play, to point 
out “weaknesses” even in those writers of whom he approves. Thus he 
can find inconsistencies in Ransom and over-commitment in Warren— 
to say nothing of tautologies in Tate and many flaws in the other less 
approved writers. It seems to be his assumption that he must be 
“broader” in his outlook than are the men whom he describes. In the 
Foreword to the volume, for instance, Mr. Bradbury announces that 
he has been influenced by the Fugitives to adopt some of their techni- 
ques in “close textual analysis.” ““Jdowever,” he writes, “one of the 
lessons which the Fugitive example enforces, if I am correct, is that 
dogmatic application of a single methodology entails a sacrifice out 
of proportion to its advantages” (p. ix). He goes on to say that Ransom 
and Brooks have undervalued Shakespeare, just as Brooks, Ransom, and 
Tate have underestimated the whole nineteenth century—all because 
of their single-minded use of a single methodology. This is the kind of 
remark one is used to encountering in English departments that are 
antipathetic to—and ignorant of—the “new criticism’; but it is hardly 
the sort of thing one would expect from an intelligent writer who has 
just completed a long study of such diverse “methodologies” as are 
displayed in The World’s Body, The New Criticism, Reactionary Es- 
says, On the Limits of Poetry, The Forlorn Demon, Attack on Leviathan, 
Still Rebels, Still Yankees, Understanding Poetry, and Warren's long 
essay on “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’’—to name only a few of the 
critical publications by the men whom Mr. Bradbury discusses. 


The Fugitives: A Critical Account demonstrates Mr. Bradbury’s 
adeptness at explication de texte and at philosophic speculation. It con- 
tains many perceptive analyses, particularly those of Tate’s novel, The 
Fathers; of Warren’s World E nough and Time and Brother to Dragons; 
and of Ransom’s poetry and criticism. In fact treatment of Ransom is 
almost wholly satisfactory. But the brilliance of Mr. Bradbury’s expli- 
cations cannot conceal the major shortcoming of the book—its failure 
to take seriously what its subjects have taken seriously. In this first 
full-length study of the Fugitives (and the Agrarians), Mr. Bradbury 
has presented them in a very dubious light—implying, perhaps un- 
knowingly, that when they are successful as writers, they succeed de- 
spite their Fugitive-Agrarian principles. It is as though Mr. Bradbury 
would say that the act of commitment narrows one’s vision and weakens 
one’s logic. As a person, he may hold this conviction; as a critic he can- 
not do justice to a group such as the Fugitives if he does so. 


Louise Cowan 
Texas Christian University 
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J. D. B. De Bow, Magazinist Of The Old South, by Ottis Clark Skipper 
269 pp. $5.00. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1958 


A “romantic visionary, with his feet rooted in the realities of 
business life.” Such was the characterization of James D. B. De Bow 
drawn a few years ago by R. G. Osterweis,! who managed to find evi- 
dences of romanticism lurking in many an unexpected cranny of the 
Old South, even in the voluminous tables of statistics with which De 
Bow filled the pages of his popular Review. His sketch of De Bow, how- 
ever, as one who typified “the predominant romantic trend of ante- 
bellum New Orleans,” contrasts sharply with the full-length portrait 
presented in this volume by Professor Skipper. For the figure that 
emerges from Mr. Skipper’s pages is as unlike a romantic visionary pur- 
suing a futile Quixotic quest as day and night. On the contrary, De 
Bow stands out here as a determined, practical, far-sighted realist, com- 
bining a head full of schemes for the improvement and expansion of 
Southern agriculture, industry, education, communications, and com- 
merce, with the sort of driving energy and business acumen usually 
attributed to the proverbial Connecticut Yankee. 


Merely to list the accomplishments which De Bow crowded into a 
relatively brief career of two decades is enough to destroy the image 
of him as an idle dreamer. His main achievement was, of course, the 
Review itself, which he wrought into a unique instrument for the 
economic improvement of the nation and the South. But while manag- 
ing the Review he also helped to organize and taught the first lecture 
course in business administration offered by a Southern university; as 
secretary tried to keep alive the moribund Louisiana Historical Soc iety; 
and managed the Bureau of Statistics of Louisiana from 1849 to 1852. 
From 1853 to 1856 he served as Superintendent of the Seventh Census 
of the United States, re-organized and modernized the methous of census 
taking, and, by utilizing the work of specialists, improved the collection 
and arrangment of data to such an extent that the Census of 1850, 
compiled under his direction, stood as a model of thoroughness until 
the 1890’s. He served several terms as vice-president of the United 
States Agricultural Society. As the South drifted into secession and civil 
war, De Bow, always an outspoken states righter, became a militant 
advocate of the Southern Commercial Conventions, serving as president 
of the Knoxville Convention in 1857; expanded his publishing interests; 
and devoted his energies almost exclusively toward stimulating and 
supporting the war effort. During the war De Bow rendered his chief 
service to the Confederacy by striving to strengthen its economy: serving 
under Memminger, Secretary of the Treasury, he organized and directed 
the Produce Loan Agency, an unreliable, almost unworkable means of 


1Romanticism and Nationalism in the Old South (Yale University Press, 
1949), pp. 155-6. 
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financing the war, although De Bow fulfilled this mission with untiring 
energy, discriminating judgement, and unimpeachable integrity. Final- 
ly, when the war had brought disaster to the Confederacy, De Bow 
wasted no time shedding romantic tears over the “lost cause,’” but 
quickly plunged into the realistic task of reconstruction. Shortly before 
his death he had been elected president of the Tennessee and Pacific 
Railroad, a corporation formed to build a road in Tennessee which 
was to be the first link in a network of railways connecting the South 
Atlantic Seaboard with the Ohio Valley and the South with the Pacific. 


All these activities, however, were incidental to De Bow’s main 
interest, the publication of his Review; and the chief value of Mr. 
Skipper’s book may be seen in the thoroughness with which he docu- 
ments the uneven course of the magazine’s development. More than 
half of his nineteen chapters deal directly with the Review and its prob- 
lems, from its launching in 1846 until De Bow’s death twenty-one years 
later—its aims, contents, contributors, management, distribution, and fi- 
nancial difficulties. They tell a depressing but familiar story, that of the 
antebellum Southern journalist striving in the face of frustrating lethargy 
and indifference to put enlightenment on a paying basis. Like Poe and 
Simms before him, De Bow found the role of magazinist beset by a 
sea of troubles, ranging from the editorial problem of securing a steady 
flow of adequately varied contents to the practical dilemma of dealing 
with delinquent subscribers. Considering the unresponsiveness of the 
South toward both his ideas for its economic betterment and his ap- 
peals for support, one does not wonder that De Bow’s Review fell some- 
what short of the lofty ideal of literary excellence he set for it. 
The wonder is rather that it survived at all, let alone what is even 
more astonishing, that it actually surpassed many a Northern rival, in 
cluding the North American Review, “in number of patrons, financial 
success, and influence.” It was indeed a prodigious achievement on De 
Bow’s part, as one of his admirers stated, “‘to have single-handed made 
the work successful during a quarter of a century.” 


Prodigious is hardly the word for Mr. Skipper’s achievement, 
however, despite a sympathetic and conscientious treatment of his ma- 
terial. His book is well-organized, informative, scholarly, and unpreten- 
tious; but like its subject, it is also colorless and dull. The casual reader 
cannot but feel that DeBow himself would make a singularly unattrac- 
tive hero for any biographer; for notwithstanding his extaordinary 
energy and patriotic devotion to the South, he appears to have been 
thoroughly conventional in his social attitudes, utterly mundane in his 
aspirations, and distinctly limited in his comprehension of the emo- 
tional and spiritual needs of mankind in general. Possibly the one 
thing wanting in his character was a truly “romantic” vision. 


Eugene Current-Gracia 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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Civil War In The Making, 1815-1860, by Avery O. Craven. 115 pp. $3.00. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. 


A distinguished student of Southern history, Professor Craven 
of the University of Chicago set a precedent in 1958 by delivering the 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures at the Louisiana State University 
for the second time. Entitled “The First Cold War,” the Press there has 
set them in an attractive format under the title Civil War in the Making, 
1815-1860 


Professor Craven has spent almost a lifetime writing about and 
studying the sectional controversy; what he says here is profound and 
thought provoking. His account of the rise of the abolitionists and the 
reason therefor is admirably lucid and brief. New England in the 
1820s was undergoing a social and economic transition which was de- 
stroying all established mores. As often happens in such an area, re- 
formers sprang up to condemn the newly rich business leaders and appeal 
for a simpler, more moral life. But they soon tound that “‘saving society 
by removing sin from individuals, one at a time, was too slow a process 
in this mad changing age,” and turned to the most obvious form of 
mass ‘‘sin’”’ in the nation, slavery. Thus a moral force that had begun 
as an attempt to eradicate sin and welcome the millennium at home 
was broadened into an attack on the institutions of a rival section. 
And, it should be noted, their concern was not with the slaveholder, 
but with the conversion of the ministers and leaders of the North. 


The abolitionists had a lasting effect on the Republican party— 

which Craven says would have come on the scene with or without the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill—and its leaders. They also caused the South to 
draw within itself. Craven gives a sympathetic account of the conserva- 
tive Southerner, who was being attacked not only by Northerners be- 
cause he was a slaveholder but also by his fellows because he was a 
Unionist. Like his counterpart in the North, he found that no one 
would listen to his plea for moderation. Craven goes on to state that 
fictitious issues such as Kansas, the Brooks-Sumner affair, and John 
Brown’s raid (as interpreted by the sections) , and all symbolized by the 
fiction of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, helped speed the movement toward the 
war. 


Dr. Craven has long been an exponent of the theory that the 
war was not “irrepressible,” and has been quick to condemn the ex- 
tremists—on both sides—who produced the conflict. “Bearing letters of 

marque from God,” and convinced that the end justified the means, 
the extremist ‘was ready to accept personal ie pissed for a people’s 
failure to meet their obligations to mankind.” Certain that the op- 
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ponent understood only the language of force, “he was willing to risk 
war if that were the price for setting the world in order.” 


The reference to the present is obvious: “The First Cold War” i 
the appropriate title of the last chapter. Craven draws many cenbietia 
some justified and others doubtful, between the situation facing Russia 
and America today and that in America a century ago. In his introduc- 
tion, Craven notes: “One hundred years ago the American people were 
living in an atmosphere of tension, suspicion, and fear produced by 
a power struggle between two competing ideologies.” This seems to be a 
case of mz iking the analogy for its own sake and overdrawing the pic- 
ture; Craven is on far better ground when he points out that “like the 
communists and democrats of a later day, both [the North and the 
South] assumed the perfection of their own system largely by pointing 
out the weaknesses in that of their opponents,” and that when both 
sides sent men into the struggle for Kansas they were acting like ‘‘Presi- 
dent Truman a century later in Korea, or the Russians in Egypt or 
Syria, [who were] ready ‘to assist free peoples to work out their own 
destinies in their own way.’ ” 


The introduction to this book carries the warning that “‘his- 
tory may or may not have lessons to teach the present.” It is well that 
the caveat is there. History does not repeat itself; our relations, vis-a-vis 
Russia, cannot be based upon our knowledge of the causes of the Civil 
War. On the other hand, Craven points out that “the present is the only 
point from which we can view the past,” and he has done a real service 
in this and many other Mice yu by demonstrating how a few well- 
organized extremists can lead a country to war against the wishes of 
the conservative majority. 


Stephen E. Ambrose 
University of Wisconsin 
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